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PllEFACK. 

On three sides India is protected from invasion ; by the 
Himala Mountains on the north, and on the east and 
west by the sea. But on the north-west side, along the 
line of the Indus, s.ie is open to attack. On this side 
she was successfully invaded in ancient times by the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Indo-Scytbians. On this 
side also, in modern times, she was successfully assailed 
hy the Turks tmder Mahmud Ghaznavi and Muhammad 
Ghori, and by the Mongols under Baber. 

The Persian rule in N. W. India lasted for about two 
centuries, from u.t% 500 to 330, from the time of Darius 
to the invasion of Alexander the Great. The Greek 
dominion lasted for about three centuries, from n.c. 330 
to 26, when the Kabul valley and the Punjab were con- 
quered by Kujula, king of the Kushan Scythians. The 
flouritiliing period of Indo-Scythian rule also lasted for 
aliout three centuries, or ft-om n.c. 26 down to the end of 
the third century a.d./ when it came into contact with the 
rapidly growing power of the Gupta dynasty of N. India. 


' Pauthier, I.e Thiim-lclni, <>« I'ltulf, p. 0 note, quoting 
Mii-twan-lin. 
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The rise of this great dynasty deprived the Indo- 
Scythians of N. W. India ; but they still retained posses- 
sion of the Kabul valley and the Panj4b in the north 
and of Sindh in the south. In the latter country they 
remained until the seventh century, when they were 
dispossessed by the Brahman Chach. In the former they 
remained until the end of the ninth century, when they 
were displaced by the Brahman Kalar. 

The three centuries of Indo-Scvthian rule in N. India 
form a very striking period, as it separates Sanskrit litera- 
ture into two broadly marked divisions, named by Dr. 
Max Muller the ancient and the modern, the former com- 
prising the Brahmn'aieal Veda and the Buddhist Tripitaka, 
and the latter all other works,* including even the 
Kimayana and Maliabharata, which in their present 
form are probably not older than the period of Gupta 
rule. 

In the present account I propose to treat at some length 
of the three centuries of the more flourishing period of 
Indo-Scythian rule previous to the rise of the Gupta 
empire. For this period we possess not only a profusion of 
coins but also a considerable number of inscriptions. 
For the later period of almost four centuries, from about 
A.D. 300 down to the advent of the Muhammadans, the 
materials are comparatively scanty. The coins indeed aie 
numerous, but they are unfortunately of uncertain dates, 
and their inscriptions, even when expressed in Indian 
characters, are either limited to single letters or to 
general titles which give but little useful information. 
The long legends on most of the silver coins of this period 
are at present quite useless, as they are expressed in an 


* India — What can it teach us / p. 88. 
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unknown Scythian character, and no doubt also in some 
Scythian language. According to the Chinese pilgrim, 
Hwen Thsang, the characters in use to the north of the 
Indian Caucasus in a.d. 630 were 25 in number, and were 
written from left to right. Not a single name is known, 
and as all the characters on the coins are joined together, 
it is difficult to find out where any particular letter begins 
or ends. I think that I have discovered the combination 
that corresponds with the title of Shdhi, and as this was 
the native title the characters should correspond. 

In the following account I have aimed at giving a 
description of all the known coins of the Indo-Scythians. 
together with such historical notices as I have been able 
to gather from various sources. I have divided the woik 
into three parts, as follows: — 

Part I. — Historical notices of the Indo-Scythians. 

Part II. — Notes on the coins of the Indo-Scythians. 

Part III. — Descriptive lists of the coins. 

There are three minor subjects, which, as they are brief, 
may be conveniently discussed at once. These are — 

1. — The Arian legends on the coins. 

2. — The monograms on the coins of the Saka kings. 

3. — The monetary systems. 


1. — The Ahian Alphabet. 

When Wilson published his Ariana Antiqua in 1840, 
no progress whatever had been made in reading the 
native legends beyond the point where James Prinsep 
had left it. The native forms of several important names 
still remained unread, such as Gondophares and Abdagases, 
and the legend on the reverse of Queen Agathoklcia’s 
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coin. I was the first to discover the true form of the 
letter G on the coins of ^Gondopharcs and Abdagases in 
1S4J, w'hich I followed up by applying it to the word 
Strntfijam, ^rpaTt/yov, on the coins of Axjm Vanna, the son 
of Indi a Varnia. The discovery of GH followed imme- 
diately afterwards, as this letter is formed by the simple 
addition of II to G. At the same time I discovered the 
form of BII in hhrdta-pufram, or “ brother’s son,” as the 
ti anslation of AAEA<MAEQ£ on the coin of Abdagases, 
and in hhrutaxn, or “ brother,” as the translation of 
AAEA<l>OY on the coins of Vonones and Spalahorcs. 
This was followed up by reading the name of Amofjha- 
hhiili on the coins of the King of the Kunindas. 

The compound character answering to STR I found 
on the coins of Ilippostratins, which led to the discovery 
tiial the native legend of the coins of Agathokleia gave 
the name of King Strnton. 

In the proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 
April (just received) I find that Dr. Hoernle objects to the 
le adings of Stratona and Ilipastrafnm, on the ground that 
the fst of Sanskrit becomes th in Pali. This is true for 
liiiHtern India, but not for Western India and the Panj&b 
and Kabul, where we know that the people preserved 
the pronunciation of st in tlie names of the Princes 
Haustanes and Astes. But the most {Urect and satis- 
factory proof is afibrded by he different versions of 
A>oka’s inscription. On comparing the Giniar version, 
which is recorded in Indian Pali characters, I find ndsti 
in I'ldicts II. and VI. as in the Shahb&zgarhi text, while the 
Kahsi, Dhauli, and Jaugada versions have nuf/ii. I find also 
mti and tisfa in Edict XIV. of Girnar and Shfdibazgarhi 
where Kalsi and Dhauli have and tU/ui. 

P'or Western India I may refer to the inscription of 
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Chmhtan, the 7'iastanes of Ptolemy, as the most convincinjj 
proof that the compound st was not pronounced as th in 
Ujain and Surashtra. 

In India also we know that asira, a horse, was shortened 
to ossa and asu in Pali. But in the west we find Tiis/inxpa, 
the Yavana satrap of Surashtra under Asoka ; and to 
the west of the Indus w'e have JDionspcs. It will be suffi- 
cient, however, to note that the Arian compound letter 
read as sp, is the equivalent of the Greek ZPI in the 
names of Spalahom and Spahjndama. 

I was the first to read the name of Ktislum on the coin 
of Kozoulo Kadphises, and that of Khu!ihun on the coins of 
Kozola Kadaphes, and to identify both with the Greek 
KOPANO and XOPAN. After this followed the name 
of Kaniahka in Court’s Manikyala inscription as king of 
the 6u»h&m. 

Two forma of PH wero obtained from the coins of 
Telephus and Gondophares. 

CH and CHH I discovered about the same time, by 
identifying Chhatvapa as the true reading oi Kahatrapa, or 

Satrap. 

SW I found in Mahiswara and Sarva-lokeswara on the 
coins of Hima Eadphises. 

The prefixed R was another valuable discovery, as it 
led to the correct reading of RM in dliarina, as well as in 
Aspa Varma and Indra Varma. Then followed Sana 
and acharija, to which I can now add Gondophama. 

But my chief discovery in the reading of names in the 
native characters was the decipherment of the names of 
the Macedonian months Arthamisiyasa, Panemasa, and 
Apiiaesa in three different inscriptions. 

In the Indian Pali alphabet I claim the discovery of the 
title of BAJiiie on the coins of Pantaleon and Agathokles, 
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which had baffled every previous writer. R&jine is the 
Pali form of the Sanskrit genitive RAjnya, “ of the king.” 
The middle letter j had been read by Lassen ; but the 
undulating form of the initial r had puzzled him. 

I also discovered the true reading of the title of ZAOOY, 
or zfii'ou, which had always been read previously as 
ZA0OY, or zathou. It is the Greek rendering of the 
native title which the Chinese have preserved as Sha-imt 
{CJm-wou). 

I may add also that the true reading of the name of 
BAZO AHO or Yasu Leva, was due to me. On the 
small copper coins the name is shortened to BAZ-AHO> 
which is the true spoken form of B&s-deo. 

It is perhaps curious to note, that though all these 
readings have now been generally adopted, scarcely one of 
them has been acknowledged as mine. 

The accompanying Plate VII, gives the native names 
and titles of all the Indo-Scythian kings in the Arian Pali 
characters, as found upon their coins. The transliterations 
of all the legends are given in Plate VIII. 

2 . — Monograms.® 

The Greek monograms on the coins of the Indo- 
Scythians are comparatively few, there being only about 
fifty on the coins of the Saka kings, but not even one on 
those of the Kush^n kings. I am fully aware of the 
difficulty of any attempt to explain these monograms ; but 
as they occupy a very prominent place on the faces of the 
coins, I do not think it right to leave them unnoticed. 
My previous attempt to explain the monograms on the 
coins of the Greek princes of Bactria and India was con- 


® For illustrations of monograms see Plate IX. 
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fessedly tentative. But I still feel that I was right in my 
original opinion, that the occurrence of the game monograms 
on the coins of many consecutive princes of different dates is 
sufficient evidence to show that they cannot be the names 
either of magistrates or of mintmasters, and must therefore 
almost certainly be the names of cities where the coins were 
struck. 

It has been objected by M. Chabonillet that my early 
attempt to explain these monograms does not give the 
name of any one of the seventeen towns of Bactria 
recorded by Ptolemy. To this I can reply that only six 
of the thirty known Greek princes of the East were kings 
of Bactria, and that the number of monograms on their 
coins can be counted on the fingers. As all the other 
monograms are found upon coins bearing native legends, 
they must certainly be referred to the south of the 
Caucasus. I may note, however, that the letter N, which 
is found singly on the coins of Antiochus 1., Antiochua II., 
Diodotus, and Antimachus I., perhaps denotes Nautaka, 
where Alexander wintered, as I find a monogram forming 
NA on the tetradrachm of Antimachus with the head of 
Diodotus on the obverse. 

Mr. Percy Gardner accepts M. Chabouillet’s opinion, 
and adds that I profess to have found in the monograms 
“ the names of most of the cities of Bactria and the 
Panj&b.” Mr. Gardner has evidently overlooked my 
actual profession on this point, in which 1 distinctly state 
that “ I do not suppose that all, or even one half, of the 
names that occur on the coins of the Bactrian and Arian 
Greek, are the names of mint cities.” 

Mr. Gardner then proceeds to state his ” entire agree- 
ment with M. Chabouillet,” that there are but few cities, 
such os ” Odessus, Patne, and Panormus, which are known 
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to have placed on their coins a monogram to represent 
their names.” 

To this argument I reply that as the coins of cities 
usually give their names at full length, their repeti- 
tion in the form of monograms was quite unnecessary. 
There are, however, many examples of the names of 
cities expressed by monograms, but only on those coins 
where the name itself is not given. I may quote the 
following : — 

1. Monogram forming AK on coins of Akarnania. (Head, 

Hist. Num., p. 283.) 

2. Monogram forming ANA on coins of Anaktorium. (Head, 

Hist. Xwn., p. 279.) 

8. Monogram forming APKAA on coins of Arkadia. (Head, 
B. M. Guide, pi. 23, 37.) 

4. Monogram forming AEONTIN on coins of Leontini. 
(B. M. Cat. Sicily, p. 94.) 

6. Monogram forming KPA on coins of Kranii. {B, M. Cat. 
Pelop., p. 80.) 

6. Monogram forming KOP on coins of Korkyra. {B. M. Cat. 

Corcyra, p. 128.) 

7. Monogram forming EP on coins of Hermione. {B. M. Cat. 

Pelop., p. 160.) 

8. Monogram forming ZA on coins of Sam6. IB. M. Cat. 

Pelop., p. 91.) 

9. Monogram forming PA on coins of Gaza. (Head, Hist. 

Nuw., p. 680.) 

10. Monogram forming FITO on coins of Ptolemais. (B. M. 

Cat. Ptolemies, p. Ixxxvi) 

11. Monogram forming AXAI on coins of Achaia. (B. M. Cat. 

Pelop., p. 1.) 

12. Monogram forming KAH on coins of Kleitor. (B. M. Cat. 

Pelop., p. 180.) 

13. Monogram forming MAT on coins of Mateolum. {B.M. 

Cat. Italy, p, 141.) 
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Monograms for the names of kings are not unknown, 
as — 

AHMHTP for Demetrius of Macedon. (Head, Hiit. Num,, 
p. 204.) 

NIK for Nikokreon of Cyprus. (Head, Hist. Num., p. 626.) 
HYP for Pyrrhus. ( Head, Hi$t, Num., p. 208.) 

ANTI tor Autigonus of Macedon. (Head, Hitt. Num., p. 204.) 
MOAr for Moagetes of Kibyra. {Zeit.f. Num., L p. 830.) 

Again Mr. Gardner states his opinion that M. Cha- 
bouillot is clearly right in saying that these mono- 
grams are usually merely “ the private mark of a magis- 
trate or a contractor.” That this may have been the case 
with many of the cities of the West I freely admit, but we 
are now dealing with the kings of the East, and not with 
the cities of the East. In the East, the right of coinage 
has always been a royal prerogative, which from the time 
of Darius Hystaspes has been jealously guarded, and ite 
infringement severely punished. The story of Aryandes 
as told by Herodotus is familiar to every one. 

But both M. Chabouillet and Mr. Gardner have 
evidently overlooked the case of the well-known coins, 
called Cistophori, on several of which the names of the 
cities where the coins were minted are certainly given in 
monogram, while the names of the magistrates are usually 
confined to the two initial letters. 

1. On cistophori of Adramytenm, monogram forming AAPA. 

(Head, Hist. Num., p. 446.) 

2. On cistophori of Parium or Apameia, monogram forming flA. 

(Head, Hist. Num., p. 459.) 

8. On cistophori of Pergamus, monogram forming FIEP. (Head, 
Hist. Num., p. 462.) 

Might not the same system have prevailed in other 

b 
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countries besides Asia Minor ? For instance, on a large 
copper coin of Alexander, I find the monogram which I 
have read as Demetriaa coupled with another forming TH, 
and on another copper coin the same Demetrias monogram 
with the letter A* If one of these must be the miutmaster’s 
name it certainly cannot be the first, as that monogram 
is found on the coins of no less than twelve different 
princes from the time of Demetrius down to Hermmus, or 
for upwards of a century and a half. Similarly I find a 
common monogram of the coins of Hippostratus repeated 
on the coins of Azas. It forms the syllable APT, which 
I take to be the name of the mint city. On the coins of 
Hippostratus it stands alone, but on those of A ana it is 
variously accompanied, sometimes by Al in monogram, 
sometimes by MIP in monogram. As it is scarcely pos- 
sible that these two kings could have had the same mint- 
master, I incline to the opinion that the monogram is 
more likely to be the name of a town than that of a man. 

On the coins of the neighbouring kingdom of Parthia 
we have the names of at least three cities given at full 
length : Katastrateia, Traxiane, and Margiane, The last 
Mr._ Gardner takes for the name of the province df 
Margiana ; but surely it must be intended for the ancient 
city of Merv, which was rebuilt by Antiochus as Antiocheia 
Margiane. The names of at least three other Parthian 
cities are given in an abbreviated form, and not in mono- 
gram. A single monogram accompanied by the word 
nOAlZ undoubtedly refers to a city ; and this example 
serves to strengthen the opinion that several of the other 
monograms found on Parthian coins may be the ninn«»« 
of cities. Some of these monograms form combinations 
so simple as scarcely to adroit of any other readings. 
Amongst these 1 find PA for BJutga, APTA for Artamitat 
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XAPA for Kharax, AflA for Apamea, ANT for Ardioehkt, 
HP and HPAK for Herakka, ♦YA for Phulake, PA for 
Oaza, and AllOAA for Apollmia. 

llie question now arises, From whence did the Parthians 
derive this practice of patting the names of cities on their 
coins ? As the kings of Syria did not as a rule do so, the 
Parthians themselves must either have originated the 
practice or they must have copied it from the Bactrian 
Greeks. But as I have noticed a prevailing desire to 
trace all the coin types of the Parthians to Syrian or 
Bactrian types, I presume that the Parthian origin of the 
custom will be disputed. In any case the custom must 
have been familiar to the Eastern Greeks. The name of 
one city I have found beyond all doubt on some coins of 
Eukratides, namely Karmye-nagara, that is the city 
(nagara) of Karin. This city I take to be the same as 
Kdbi or Kdriai of the Buddhist chronicles, which was the 
birthplace of Menander. 

The practice of the Arsakidan kings was followed by 
the Sassanians ; and on the coins of Feroz are found the 
names of no less than twenty-six different mint cities, 
accompanied by the years of the reign. 

So also did the Ehalifs of Baghdad give the names of 
their mint-cities with the Hijra dates on all their coins. 
Their example was followed by the Turk! Sultans of 
Ghazni, and afterwards by the Turk and Mughal Em- 
perors of India down to our own times. 

To prevent misapprehension I may here state my views 
as to the information to be derived from the monograms. 
Such of the combinations as are simple and easily resolv- 
able into well-known names, either in full or in part, 
may I think be accepted as actual names. But unless 
the places fulfil the condition of being within the territory 
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held by the particular prince on whose coins they occur, 
they cannot be accepted. As an example of my method 
I will take the monogram forming EV, which is found on 
the coins of Euthydemus, Eukratides, Menander, Straton, 
Zdilus, ApoUophanes, and Bajubnl. I take this mono- 
gram to stand for Euthydemia or Sangala, a well-known 
city in the Panj&b, which most probably received its name 
from Demetrius, the son of Enthydemus, during his Eastern 
campaigns. That the place was certainly in the Eastern 
Panj&b is declared by its occurrence on the ruder coins of 
Straton, Zoilus, and ApoUophanes, which are restricted to 
that district. Lastly, the monogram is common on the 
copper coins of Menander, who, in the PaU work named 
the “ Questions of Milindra ” is distinctly said to he the 
King of 8&kala. 

As another example I will take the common monogram, 
Ko. 15, of the coins of the Yonones family, which I read 
as KOTTOBAPA in fulL The princes of this famUy held 
Arachosia, of which the capital in^the time of Isidorus 
was Sigal. As the letter g is very commonly eUded, I 
think that Sigal may be read as Si&l or SMI, a large town 
close to Quetta. As the last name is a peculiarly British 
rendering of Kotta, or “ the forts," I think that Ptolemy’s 
Kottobara must be simply Kotta or Quetta, with the town 
of SMI close by to represent Sigal. I would remark 
that the same reasons which have led to the British occu- 
pation of this position must have had equal weight with 
the Saka Indo-Scythians when they made it their capital. 

The monogram of T AZAKA, for Qhazni, No. 14, also 
seems unobjectionable. 

Another example which I consider as almost certain 
is No. 3 and No. 37 monograms, which I read as 
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KAZnAHYPA in full. This was the ancient well-known 
name of Multan, and it was from Multin, and not from 
Kashmir, that Skylax must haTe started. There are two 
objections fatal to Kashmir : 1, the city was not named 
Kasyapaptir ; and 2, no boat could descend the Jhelam or 
Hydaspes below Barahmula. 

In the Plate of Monograms (IX.) I have included all 
that I could find on the coins of Moas and of the Vonones 
family. But I have been obliged to be content ^with a 
selection of the very numerous monograms on the coins 
of Azas and Azilises. Some day, perhaps, a key may be 
found to unlock the mystery which lies hidden in these 
little knots of letters. 

When I made an attempt nearly twenty years ago 
to unravel some of the monograms on the Greek coins 
of Bactria and India, I stated my opinion that aU the coin 
monograms “ which are common to a number of different 
princes can only be the names of cities, and cannot possibly 
be the names either of magistrates or of mint-masters, or 
of any other functionaries.” ^ Some of the numismatists 
of Europe, as I have already noted, seem to think that 
because magistrates’ names are found on the coins of 
Oreeh cities, the same custom must have prevailed in the 
East with the coins of kiitgs. 

One example of the name of a city I can now oflter 
which I think is not open to objection. I allude to the 
name of Saugala, the Shdkala or Silkaia of the Hindus. 
According to Ptolemy this place was also called Euthy- 
demia (con-ected from Euthymedia). At the top of the 
Plate I have given several difierent monograms of this 


‘ Xitm. Chron., IL Ser., viii. p. 185. 
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place, which seem to me to be quite satisfactory. I hare 
marked them A, B, G, D. A is found on the coins of 
Euthydemns and Menander. It forms EY, which I refer 
to Enthydemia, as we might naturally expect to find it on 
the coins of Euthydemns, after whom Sangala must have 
received its Greek name of Euthydemia. We might also 
expect to find the same monogram on the coins of Me> 
nander, as in the Milinda Prasna Skgal is said to have 
been the capital of Raja Milindra. Sangala was in the 
Eastern Panj&b ; and we learn from Strabo that Menander 
had actually crossed the Hypanis or Bi&s river. 

B is also found on the coins of Euthydemns. It forms 
simply EY for Euthydemia. 

0 consists of two monograms which are found together 
on a coin of Eukratides. The upper one reads EY, as 
before, but the lower one gives the alternative name of 
ZArrAAA in full. 

D is found on the coins of no less than four kings-» 
Straton, Zo'ilus, Apollophaues, and Rajubul. It forms EY. 
As the coins of all the four princes on which this mono- 
gram occurs are of coarser and ruder work, and are found 
only in the Eastern Panjib, I think we may admit that 
they were most probably struck at Euthydemia or San- 
gala, which was certainly the capital of that part of the 
country. 

Of the monograms given in the Plate, Nos. 1 to 11 are 
found on the coins of Moa or Mauas; Nos. 12 to 19 are 
found on the coins of the Yonones dynasty ; Nos. 21 to 
49 on the coins of Azas and Azilises ; and Nos. 60 to 52 
on the coins of the Gondophares dynasty. No. 55 occurs 
on the base silver coins of Rajubul. 
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Monograms of Moas or Manas. 

The coins of Moas are found chiefly in the Nortlicru 
Panj&b and as far south as Mult&n ; but so far us I uni 
aware none have yet been found cither in Sindh or in the 
Kabul valley to the west of Peshawur. If any of these 
monograms represent the names of mint cities, I would 
suggest that No. 2, which forms NIK, may be Niluia, 
the city which was built b}' Alexander on the site of his 
battle with Porus. In my “ Ancient Geography of India” 
I have shown some good reasons for fixing the site of 
Nikaia at Mong, which is said to have derived its name 
from Ruja Moga. 

No. 3 1 would read as KAKrtAriYPA, which was the 
old name of Mult&n, and which I would therefore identify 
with the city of Kaspapuros, recorded by Hekataeus and 
Herodotus. If the monogram is intended for the name 
of a city, I think that my reading has a fair claim to be 
accepted. I am aware that the closet geographers of 
Europe have generally taken Kaspapuros for Kashmir. 
But 1 have marched along the bank of the Hydaspes 
after it leaves the valley as far as Muzafarabad, and I can 
safely assert that no boat could stem the rapids below 
Barahmula. 

The remaining monograms of Moas I must leave unat> 
tempted. I confess, however, to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment at not finding any knot of letters that might be 
united to form the name of Taxila. 

Monograms of the Vonones Dynasty. 

The coins of this family were found in Kandahar by 
Stacy and Hutton in 1840-41, and by Ventura and my- 
self in the Western Fanjftb. As only five specimens 
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were got by Masson at Begram in a three years’ collec- 
tion, I conclude that these princes must have ruled over 
Arakhosia from Kandahar to the Indus. The metropolis 
of this tract of country according to Isidorus was Sigal, 
which by elision of the letter g I would identity with 
Shdl, a large town close to Quetta. The proper name of 
Queita is Kotta, which may be identified with Ptolemy’s 
Kottohara. If any of the monograms on the coins of the 
Vonones family represent the names of cities, I should 
expect to find both Sigal and Kottohara tied up in some 
of these letter-knots. Nos. 12 to 19 are Vonones mono- 
grams. 

No. 16 forms Kl T AA in full, but as it may be read in 
other ways I only propose Sigal on account of the pro- 
bability of its being represented on the coins. 

No. 15 I read as KOTTOBAPA in full, and as this 
monogram cannot well be read in any other way, I think 
that there is a strong presumption in favour of its accuracy. 
I do not deny the possibility that Kottobaros might have 
been the name of some subordinate officer of the Vonones 
dynasty, and that his son might have home the same 
name and have held the same office under successive 
rulers. But all these possibilities scarcely amount to a 
probability, and I must confess that I prefer the city 
Kottohara. 

No. 17 offers simply KOTTO, which I take for Kotta or 
Qfutta, without any addition. 

No. 14 T read as T AZAKA, or Oktatni, with some con- 
fidence, as I do not see that it can be read in any other 
way. 

No. 13 may be read as IIAPAABAOPA, a city placed 
by Ptolemy on the western bank of the Indus. I presume 
that this must be the same place as the Barda of Isidorus ; 
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but I am unable to identify it. Perhaps No. 12, which 
seems to be simply B, may be intended for Barrla. 

Another town mentioned by Isidoros is Min, which has 
been identi&ed with Ptolemy’s Binagam on the Indus. 


Monograms of the Azae Dynasty, 

The monograms of Azos and his successor Azilises are 
very numerous ; and in the present Plate I have given a 
selection of those which are found on the principal coins, 
ranging from No. 21 to No. 49. As the ‘successors of 
Moas they must have ruled over the Northern Panjab, 
from Tazila to Multftn. 

No. 25 monogram may be read as ZArPAAA, a place 
which was certainly within the dominions of Azas. 

No. 37 is similar to No. 3 of Moas, which I have 
already explained as making KAZnAHYPA in fuU, for 
the ancient city of Mult&n. 

No. 40 may be read as flANTArPAMMA, a town 
placed by Ptolemy on the Indus. It has been identified 
by Mr. McCrindle in his Indian Geography of Ptolemy, 
with Panypur, near Embolima, because, as he says, it 
“ agrees closely, both in its position and the signification 
of its name, with the Pentagramma of Ptolemy.” But 
the' true name of the place here referred to is Panj-pir, or 
the “ Five Saints ” of the Muhammadans ; whereas the 
Hindus call it Panch~bir, or the “ Five Heroes,” and refer 
the name to the five Pandu brothers. This monosrram 
might form BATANAFAPA, a name preserved by 
Ptolemy in the Eastern Panj5b. I would identify it with 
Pathdniya, or Pathdnkot, one of the oldest places in the 
country. Its original name was Pratisthdna, which was 
shortened to Paith&na, or Paith&n. It was the capital of 


e 
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the Odiimfmrln, of whom I possess coins as old as the time 
of Apollodotus. 

No. 41 forms BAPAA, which I suppose to be the same 
place as Ptolemy’s Pftnfabafhra on the Indus. As Azas 
seems to have outlived the last of the Yonones dynasty, 
he may have sueccedcd to some of the eastern portions of 
their dominions ; or he may have held Bardn daring the 
lifetime of his contemporary Sjxiliritea, as their names 
appear together on several of the coins. 

Monogram of the Gondophures Bynattg. 

The principal monogram of this family is No. 51, which 
forms the name of TONAO^APA in full. I have no 
reason for supposing that he actually founded any city, but 
I note the fact of this possible reading as being curious, 
if not important. 


Monogram of lOguhul. 

No. 55 monogram is found on the base silver coins of 
Rajubul, which have been found in the Eastern Ponjftb 
as well as at Mathura. His copper coins, with Arian 
legends, are found only in the Eastern Panjftb. I have 
therefoTO no hesitation in placing him at Sangala, as the 
monogram EY almost certainly refers to the city of 
Euthydemia, which was the Qreek name of Sangala. 


3. MoNKTARY STAKDARn. 

Two very marked and sadden changes took place in 
the weights of the gold and silver coins of N. W. India 
daring the rule of the Greeks and Indo-Scythians. The 
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first change took place in the weights of the Greek sfiver 
coins after the time of Eukratides. From the existing 
gold and silver coins of Diudotus and Euthydemus, we see 
that the Attic standard of weight had been preserved 
with a rate of 10 silver to 1 gold. The gold stater at its 
full weight was 134*4 grains, which at 10 rates gave the 
equivalent silver value at 1,344 grains. This divided by 
20 gave the weight of the silver drachma as 67*2, that 
of the didrachma 134*4, and that of the hemidruchma as 
33 6 grains. Suddenly we find that the silver coins of 
the sixteen kings who followed Eukratides have become 
heavier, the average weight of 16 didrachmas having be- 
come 146 3 grains, while that of 82 hemidrachmas had 
risen to 36*48 grains. As many of the latter are over 
37 grains, I take this to be the full weight of the hemi- 
drachma, while that of the didrachma must have been up 
to 148 grains. Now this change must represent either 
a rise in the value of gold or a fall in that of silver, by 
which the relative values of the two metals had become 
11 S. = 1 O., that is, one-tenth had been added to the 
weight of the silver coins. Thus : — 

Otains. Otoiiu. 

184*4 didrachmas 88*2 hemidrachmas 

Add * = 18*44 + 8*82 

147*84 86*62 

or 148 new didnichmas, or 87 new hemidrachmas 

This rate appears to have been maintained down to the 
timft of the Indo-Scythian Kush&ns, when the great issue 
of new gold coins took place and the coinage of silver 
AfutBAil. Up to this time the gold money in circulation 
must have consisted of the staters of Alexander, Seleu- 
kus, Antiochns, Diodotus, and Euthydemus. The Saka 
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Scytliians coined no gold, but they issued a verj’’ large 
amount of silver didraclimas and hemidrochmas of the 
same weights as those of tho Greek successors of 
Eukratides. 

We now come to the second sudden change in the 
weight of the new gold staters of the Knshuns, which was 
retiuced from the full Attic standard of 134'4 grains 
down to something over 122 grains. 

I have taken the weights of more than a hundred gold 
coins of the four Kushan kings, Wema Kudphiscs,/ Ka- 
nerki, Iloverki, and Vasu Deva, which give an average of 
122 ‘50 grains. But rejecting all the specimens under 
123 grains, I find — 


2 of Wema Kadphiscs 

average 

123'1 grs. 

out of 10 specimens 

11 of Kanerki . 

It 

1231 „ 

>1 31 >> 

25 of Hoverki . 

It 

123-4 „ 

,, 125 ,, 

21 of Vasu Deva 

It 

123-8 „ 

,, 21 

59 coins of four kings 

tt 

4929 

123-2 ., 

187 


The fourth part of this stater would be 30 8 grains, which 
agrees with the existing coins, as I find that 16 quarter 
staters of the same four kings give an average of 30'63 
grains for the quarter stater. 

The actual name of these gold coins has not been dis- 
covered ; but as the gold money of the Gupta kings is 
called Dinar in several inscriptions, I have no doubt that 
the same name was applied to the Eushan gold coins, 
as they preserve the weight of the early imperial denarii 
atirei of Rome. 

I would explain this change in the same manner as the 
other, that is, either by a rise in the value of gold or by 
a fall in the value of silver. As the Eushfins struck no 
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silver money, the old silver coins of the Greeks and the 
Saka Scythians mnst have continued current ; and as less 
gold was now given for the same quantity of silver, 
I conclude that the silver had fallen to 12 rates for 1 of 
gold. Adopting this rate for calculation, wo get from the 
didrachma of 148 grains of silver a value of 1,480 grains 
of silver for 'the stater, which divided by 12 gives 123‘33 
as the weight of the gold stater, equivalent to 10 silver 
didrachmas of 148 grains. 

The paucity of gold coins amongst the Indian Greeks 
may be explained by supposing that the old Persian 
darics had remained current down to the beginning of 
the Christian era, about which time the commercial inter- 
course between Europe and India had fallen into the 
hands of the Romans. The Roman empire had then 
advanced to the banks of the Euphrates, and as early as 
the reign of Claudius the Roman merchants had already 
taken advantage of the trade winds to make direct voyages 
to India from the Arabian Gulf, The trade rapidly 
increased in value until before the death of Pliny, a.d. 70, 
Rome annually sent to India no less a sum than fifty 
thousand sestertia, or about £400,000.® This import of 
specie still continue when the author of the Periplits 
visited India in a.d. 80 — 89, as he notes that ^tjvapiov 
j(pv(rov Kal upyvpovv, or both gold and silver denarii, were 
exchanged at Barygaza (or Baroch) at a profit for native 
money. At the same time he notes that old drachmas 


' Hist. Nut., Xn. 41 (18). Minimaque computatione 
millies centena millia sestertium anni* omnibus India et Seres, 
peninsulaque (Arabia) impeiio nostro adimunt.” The Sam is 
about ^800,000, of which in another place Pliny gives half, 
or quingenties HS to India. Gibbon, c. 2, values the amount 
at 4*400,000. 
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bearing the Greek inscriptions of ApoUodotus and Menan- 
der were still current in Bsiygaza.* At other places in 
Southern India the principal import was great quantities 
of specie, ‘jrXaara. 

These statements are specially valuable for the light 
which they throw upon the question of the coinage of the 
Kush^n Indo-Scytkians. Both writers were contemporary 
with the two great Kush^n princes — ^Wema Kadphises 
and Kanishka ; and there can be little doubt that a large 
portion of the Boman gold denarii imported at Barygaza 
must have been carried to the Panj&b, where they were 
recoined as dindrs by the Kush&n princes. That the 
Boman gold did find its way to the north is certain, as 
many specimens have been extracted from Stfipas in the 
Kabul valley and Panj&b. But so far as I am aware very 
few specimens have been found elsewhere. In Southern 
India the Roman gold was not recoined, but remained 
current in company with the punch-marked silver coins. 
In the north the Kush&ns struck no silver, and this fiict 
is explained by the statement of the Peripltu that the 
silver coins of ApoUodotus and Menander were stiU 
current in his time. Along with them the tetradrachmas 
of Euthydemus and Eukratides roust have been in com- 
mon circulation, as well as the numerous hemidrachmas of 
the Greek princes Menander, ApoUodotus, Antimachus II., 
and Hermseus, and the great mass of the native punch- 
marked silver coins. 

To this influx of Roman gold I attribute the adoption of 
the Roman standard of 123 grains, with the name of 
dindr, both of which continued in use for many centuries 
in Northern India. 


* McCrindle’s translation of Periplue, pp. 121-123. 
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Herr Yon Sallet calls the silver coins with native legends 
a “ reduced standard,” by which 1 suppose him to mean 
that the 37 and 148 grain coins are reduced drachmas and 
tetradrachmas. Mr. Gardner, however, seems rather to 
look upon them as belonging to some Persian standard, 
with hemidrachmas of 40 grains and didrachmas of 100 
grains. But I am not aware of any Persian standard 
comprising coins of these weights. The Persian siglos 
weighed upwards of 86 grains, and its double 172 grains. 
There are also many large silver pieces of 5 sigli, or 
quarter darics, which range up to 438'o grains. My own 
heaviest piece weighed 433'5 grains, which would give a 
tigloa of 86 6 grains. But eurelj' the Indian Greeks and 
Indo-Scythians might be allowed the faculty of adjusting 
the weights of their coins to suit their own wants. My 
own opinion is that the change in the weights first of the 
silver coins and afterwards of the gold coins was made 
simply to adjust the pieces to the rate of the day. 
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THE INDO-SOYTHIANS. 

Part I. — Historical Notices. 

The name of Indo-Scythia is first found in Ptolemy's 
Otography, where it is confined to the provinces on 
both banks of the Indus, from the junction of the Kabul 
river down to the sea. Dionysius Periegetes uses the 
term “Southern Scythians,” Ndrioi 2/rudai, for the people 
of the provinces,’ for which his commentator Eustathius 
substitutes the now well-known name of “Indo-Scythians.” 
At the present day the name is made to include all the 
races of Scythian origin who held the countries lying be- 
tween Persia and India for nearly nine centuries, from 
the occupation of Bactriana by the Sakas and Kush&ns 
down to the conquest of Sindh and Kabul by the Arabs 
in the beginning of the eighth century a.d. 

The countries thus occupied by the Indo-Scythians 
were — 

I. — Bactriana, or the provinces lying between the river 
Jaxartes and the Indian Caucasus, comprising Sogdiana, 
Bactria, and Margiana. 

II. — Ariana, or the provinces to the south of the In- 
dian Caucasus, from Herat on the west to the Indus on 
the east, comprising Aria and Drangiana, Arakhosia and 
Gedrosia, with the Paropamisade of the Kabul valley. 

III. — The Panjab, or upper provinces of the Indus and 
its tributaries, from Taxila to the junction of the Five 
Rivers. 

IV. — Sindh, or the lower provinces of the Indus valley, 
which, according to Ptolemy, included both Patalene and 
Sj-rastrene. 

’ V. 1088, IkSok Trap voTopJov ’itcvOa.i fwiiowriv. 
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The Scj'thians who opposed Cyrus and Alexander on 
the Jaxartes are described by the Greeks as Massagetas, 
while their Persian neighbours knew them only as Sakas, 
or Sacae.* Pliny says that the more ancient writers 
called them Aramii, and adds that both in their life and 
habits they resembled the Parthians. This is confirmed 
by Justin, who declares the Parthians to be only a sepa- 
rate branch of the Scythian family. 

The country which the Scythians occupied between the 
Jaxartes and Oxus was known to the ancient Persians by the 
general name of Tur&n, and the name of Turanian is now 
applied to designate the Scythic version of the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Darius. All the provinces to the south of 
the Jaxartes belonged to the Achaemenian kings of Persia, 
and the Scythic version of the inscriptions must have been 
published for the information of the Turanian subjects of 
Darius. There can be no doubt therefore that the great 
bulk of the people on both banks of the Ozus were of 
Scythian origin. Thns, according to both Herodotus and 
Ktesias, the Parthians, Hyrkanians, and Derbikkae, who 
were all of Scythian descent, were located to the south of 
the Oxus as early as the time of Darius. In the cuneiform 
inscriptions the JJmu-imrha, or Arnurgii Scythians, are 
described as forming an integral part of the Persian em- 
pire ; and in the time of Xerxes they furnished a contin- 
gent for the invasion of Greece. During the long Persian 
rule it is probable that the people of the fertile provinces 
of the Oxus had become more civilised than those to the 
north of the Jaxartes, by continued intercourse and 


« Plinii, Nat. Hist., vL p. 19. In the Babylonian version of 
the inscriptions of Darias, Namiri is substituted for Saka. 
Perhaps Aramii should be Amarii. 

d 
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frequent intermarriage with their Aryan rulers. In fact, 
Strabo describes the manners of the Bactrians and Sogdi- 
ans as more civilised, although their mode of life was still 
nomadic.’ 

The language spoken by these Turanian subjects of 
Persia must therefore have been closely connected with 
that used in the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius. The 
names of people and of things which have come down to 
us show no traces of Semitic origin, but have many strong 
affinities with the Aryan language of India and Persia. 
Thus saprakim, “ battle,” must be connected with the San- 
skrit samara, which is found in the name of Samarkand, 
while tipi, a “ tablet,” is the same as the Pali lipi. But 
the bulk of the language would appear to be different, 
and to have more affinity with some of the dialects 
of Northern India. Justin calls the language mixed 
Scythian and Median.*® The following examples may 
he given in illustration of this opinion. 

Amongst the Dards of the Indus the king’s title is 
Tham, which is perhaps only a dialectic variety of the old 
Hiong-nu Vam, and is probably connected with the San- 
skrit dam, the Greek the Latin dominus, and the 

English tame. This title, I think, corresponds exactly 
with Justin’s Tanaus, King of the Scythians. Herodotus 
mentions Tomyris as Queen of the Oetee, and Pliny 
explains Temerinda as ” mother of the sea.” By adding 
the feminine suffix ere to tham, we get both Tomyris and 
Temeri, and by adding dd = " water,” we get Tmerindd, 
as "Queen of Waters.” The common terms for water 
amongst the aborigines of N. India are dd, de, di, or td, is. 


* Geography, xi., 11, 8. 
“ Justin, xli. p. 2. 
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H, The longer name of Thamimasada, which Herodotas 
gives for the “Sing of the Sea,” may perhaps be explained 
by the interposition of great, thus making Thami- 

maaa-dd, or “ king of the great water,” or “ lord of the 
sea.” 

That this word for water once prevailed over Northern 
India may be seen in the names of Pad-dA, or Chuiges, 
Bahu-dd, or Brahmaputra, Norma- dd, or Narbada, Mona- 
dd, or Mahanadi, Vara-dd, or Warda River, alias “Ban- 
yan-tree River.” Other names are Kalin-di, or Jumna, 
Betican-ti, or Betwa, and Kipdn-ti, or Ren. I think it pro- 
bable also that such names as Charmanvati, Airdvati, and 
others may have been Sanskritized from older forms in H. 
We have an example in the Pdra-ii, a principal branch of 
the Satlej, which has no connection whatever with Pdrvati. 

The difierent races of Scythians which have successively 
appeared as conquerors in the border provinces of Persia 
and India are the following, in the order of their arrival : — 

B.o. ? Sakiu or Saca, ttie Su or Sai of the Chinese. 

B. 0 . 168. Kiahdnt, or Tochari, the Great Yue-chi of the 
Chinese. 

A.D. 440. KidarUa, or later Knshans, the Little Yue-chi of 
the Chinese. 

A.D. 470. Ephthalites, or w&ite Hans, the Ye-tha-i-li-to of 
the Chinese. 

The most detailed accounts of these different races we 
owe to the Chinese ; but the short notices of classical 
authors, both Greek and Roman, are often of great value, 
either in confirming the Chinese accounts or in fixing 
the dates of important events. Generally they serve to 
corroborate each other, but there is a lamentable paucity 
of intelligible names in the Chinese records, owing chiefly 
to the incapacity of the Chinese syllables to express 
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foreign names, and partly also to an absurd practice of 
the Chinese people in altering some of the names so as to 
obtain an opprobrious or derogatory meaning in Chinese. 
Thus the Ta-yue-chi meant only the “Great Lunar Race,” 
who were not recognised by the later Chinese writers 
under the name of Tu-ho-lo, or Tochari, as described by 
Hwen Thsang. Similarly the ancient name of Kipin (or 
Kophene) was concealed under the later appellation ol 
I'eau-ku-ta, and was absolutely lost under that of Siei-iu, 
which was imposed by the Empress Wti-hen, shortly after 
A.D. 684. Similarly also the Ye-tha-i-li-to, by having 
their name curtailed to Ye-tha, were not recognised as the 
Ephthalites, or White Huns, although they were both 
recorded to have been dominant in the same country at 
the same time. On the other hand the ancient name of 
Sien-yun was changed to Hiong-nu, or “ unhappy slaves,” 
which effectually disposes of their supposed connection 
with the Huns. With these preliminary remarks 1 wiU 
now try to put together the scattered links of lndo> 
Scythian history as derived from aU sources. 

During the sway of the Achaemenian kings the inroads 
of the Scythians of the Jaxartes were kept in check by 
the frontier satraps. After the death of Alexander the 
same check was maintained under the vigorous rule of 
Antiochus, the Governor of the Eastern Provinces, who 
resided at Margiane, or Merv. But about eighty years 
later they had already begun to give trouble to the Bac- 
triun Greeks, and Euthydcmus was allowed Antiochus 
the Great to retain his kingdom, on the plea that, if he 
was weakened, he would not be able to withstand the 
Scythians. Early in the second century b.c., as related 
by the Chinese, the horde of the great Yue-ehi, or Tochari, 
was driven across the Jaxartes by the Hiong-nu, and, after 
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the loss of their king in battle, settled in Sogdians in 
B.C. 163. The Sus or SaU, or the klassagetse or Sakas of 
the Greeks and Persians, retired before them, and after a 
time the Yue-chi continued their advance into Bactria, to 
the south of the Oxus, of which they took possession 
about 130 B.c. The Ta-hid, or Dahae, then retired to the 
west towards Margiana, while the Sit or Sakas retreated 
to the south towards Drangiana.^^ 

Mithridates I. of Parthia, who died in b.c. 135, took 
advantage of this period of confusion to wrest the two 
satrapies of Aspiones and Tuiiva from Eukratides, at the 
same time that he checked the Scythians. The position of 
these satrapies is unknown, but I conclude that they must 
have been on the west and south* west frontiers of the Bac- 
trian kingdom, i.e, in Margiana and Aria, along the rivers 
Margus and Arius. The annexation of these provinces 
would have been easy, and would have brought the Par- 
thians face to face with the retiring Saka Scythians. The 
victories of Mithridates would have stopped the further 
progress of the Bahse, while the Sakas managed to make 
good their retreat into Arachosia and Drangiana. That 
they reached the latter province we know from the fret 
that after their occupation it received the name of Sakaa- 
te)ie [SairoiTTjyFi/ ^aicwv SicoCcsf], o name which was 
altered to Sejistan by the mediieval writers, and is now 
preserved in the modem Sistiln. 

The Chinese fix the date of the occupation of Bactria 
by the Great Yue-chi or Tochari about b.c. 130, which 
agrees with the period of the defeat of Phraates II. of 
Parthia, who fell in battle with the Saka Scythians in 
B.C. 127 or 126. These Scythians had been engaged to 


*' Bemusat, Nohk’hiix ^lehmgts Asiatigut’*, i. p. 206. 
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join him in his war against Antiochus, but as they arrived 
too late he refused to pay them, on which they invaded 
his territory. 

His successor, Artabanus 11. , was killed three years 
later, b.c. 124-123, in battle with the Tochari. The 
notice of these Yue-chi is derived from the Chinese 
General Chang-Kian, who in B.c. 126 was sent by the 
Chinese Emperor Wuti to obtain their aid against the 
Hiong-nu. He was captured by them, but after ten years 
managed to escape, and returned to China in b.c. 116, 
having failed to induce the Yue-chi to join in a campaign 
against the Hiong-nu. He reported that he had found 
the Yue-chi in full possession of Bactriana. From an- 
other notice we learn that about 100 years later, or say 
about B.c. 16, the chief of the Kush^ns conquered the 
other four tribes of the Yue-chi, and assumed the title of 
“ King of the Kush&ns.” This chief, who was named 
Khieu-tseu-kio, has been identified with Kujula Kadphises 
of the coins. He crossed the Indian Caucasus and overran 
Pota and Kipin, and took possession of the Kabul valley. 
Pota has been identified by Viv. de St. Martin with Pa- 
thdnha or Pukhtdnka, the country of the Pathans, while 
Kipin is generally admitted to be Arakhosia, which was 
anciently known as Kophene. 

Later notices of the progress of the Sakas and Kushans 
will be best kept separate. There can be no doubt that 
they came into conflict at an early date in the Pan jab, as 
that province was annexed by the Kushan King Yun-kao- 
c/iing, the son of Kujula, in the first century a.d., while 
we know from the evidence of the coins that the great 
Saka kings, Moas, Azas, and Azilises must have had a 
firm hold of it during the first century b.c. 

The origin of the name of Sakd is still uncertain. The 
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general opinion is in favour of the Persian Sag, a “ dog,” 
which is still used as a derogatory term by the Persians 
for their enemies. I have seen a short history of Bahu- 
walpur, in which the Raja of Bikaner was throughout 
designated as the Sag. But there still exists a txibe to 
the north-east of Ladak who bear the name Sok-po, or 
simply Sok as po is the masculine suffix in Tibetan, 
Sok-po meaning a Sok-man, and Sok-mo a Sok woman. 
Pliny’s statements that they were anciently called Aramii 
is perhaps supported by the Babylonian version of the 
inscriptions of Darius, in which Namiri, or the “ hunting 
leopards,” is substituted for Saka. By a slight transposi- 
tion the Aramii would become Amarii or Namiri. 


Saras, or SAC.®-ScYrHiANS. 

Accordingto the Chinese accounts the Su or Sat, or Sakan, 
on being driven out of the countries on the Oxus by the 
Tue-chi, or Tochari, retired to the south and occupied 
Kipin, or Kophene, comprising Arakhosia and Drangiana. 
The tribes of the Sai then spread over the country and 
formed different kingdoms, and it is specially stated that 
all the dependencies of Hiau-siun and Siun-tw (Sindh) 
were inhabited by ancient tribes of the Sai.^^ The coimtry 
which they occupied was then called Sakastene after 
them.'* It is the Sejist&n of the early Muhammadans, 
and the Sist^n of the present day. Isidorus of Kharax 


** Bemosat, Nouv. Melanges Asiatiques, i. p. 205. Pauthier, 
Chine, i. p. 242. A third tribe of the !sai was named Kuen-to. 
It numbered 800 families. 

“ Avienus, v. p. 1297, uses the form of Sngam injidum ; and 
Orosins also uses Sagain as the name of the country to which 
St. Thomas was sent. 
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calls it ^aKaoTi/yt) ^aicuv ^kvBuv, and gives the follow- 
ing names of its towns : ,1. Barda ; 2. Min ; 3. Palakenti; 
4. Sigal ; 5. Alexandria ; 6. Alexandropolis. The fourth 
town Sigal, which is designated as Regia Sacanm, or the 
“ capital of the Sakas,” I would identify with S/tal, by 
the simple elision of the letter g. Shul or Kotta (“ the 
forts,” vulgo Quetta) has always been a place of conse- 
quence. Its commanding position, on the high road from 
Kandahar to the Lower Indus, must have insured its occu- 
pation at a very early date. For the same reason it is 
now occupied by a British garrison. It is most probably 
the Kottobara of Ptolemy. 

According to Stephanus of Byzantium the two cities 
named Arakhosia and Arakhoti, were near the country of 
the Massagetae, or in other words near Sakastene, the 
country of the Sakas, who were of the same race as the 
Massagetae. 

I will now give a few notices of each of the three 
different provinces which the Sakas occupied : 1. Sokas- 
teue or Sejistin ; 2. Sindh ; 3. The Panj&b. 


1. — The Sakas of Sakastene and Kifin. 

Closely connected with the Su or Sakas were the Ta- 
hia, or Dahw, who were driven out of their country by 
the Tochari or Kush^ns at the same time. These Dahw 

are said to have retired to the west. Now Dahm was not 

• 

a true national name, but only a term of reproach or abuse 
given to the nomads by their Persian and Indian neigh- 
bours. The original word m the Sanskrit, dasyu, “ an 
enemy or robber,” which in Persian became dahyu, from 
which the Greeks formed Dahce, ^aat, and also Aaoat. The 
spoken form iii India is Diikii, which is found in the Latin 
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Daeia. A similar term is still applied to the people on 
the east of the Caspian, whose country is now called 
Ddghistan or Dahistan, or Behel-land.” 

Strabo couples the Dahm with the Sacs and Uassagetae, 
and adds that they were divided into three tribes — 1. 
Pami or Apami ; 2. Xanthii or Xandii ; and 3. Parii or 
Pissari. As Justin “ calls the first tribe Spartani, I 
conclude that Strabo’s name must have been Sapunii, and 
that these people, the worshippers of Sapal or Herakles, 
must have given their name to Zdlnilistan, or Arakhosiu 
and Drangiana, which is only another name for Sakas* 
tene. 

The Xanthii are very probably the Z&ths of the early 
Arah writers. As the Z&ths were in Sindh to the west of 
the Indus, this location agrees very well with what we 
know of the settlement of the Sakas on the Indian fron- 
tier. In fact the Chinese expressly say that all the 
dependencies of Hien~aiun and Sim^tu (Sindh) were occu- 
pied by ancient tribes of Sat, or Sakas.** 

According to the Chinese these Saka tribes afterwards 
separated, and formed several distinct states under sepa- 
rate rulers. This statement seems to be borne ovt by the 
three distinct dynasties of kings, whose names have been 
preserved to us on the coins ; the one proceeding from 
Yonones in Arakhosia, a second from Moas and Azas in 
the Panj&b, and a third from the Ksbaharata tribe in 
Sindh, to which the great Satrap Nahapftna belonged. 

The Kshahar&tas would appear to have extended their 
territories beyond the limits of Sindh into Kachh (the 
Odombeores or Audumbara) and Gujarat (Sur&shtra), and 


“ Jvstin, xli. p. 1. 

** Bemusat, Nouv. Melange* Afuttique*, i. p. 206. 
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perhaps even to Malwa. One inscription of the Satrap 
I^ahupana is dated in the 3'ear 42, but unfortunately no 
era is mentioned. If referred to the Seleukidau century 
beginning in 12 b.c., the date would be 42 — 12 = 30 
A.i)., or just forty-eight j’ears before the establishment of 
the Saka era, and tlie probable date of Ohoshtana of 
Ujain (Tiastanes of Ozene). 

I think it probable that some reference to this southern 
invasion of the Sakas may be preserved in the short 
Sanskrit work named Kdlakneh&rya Rathd, describing the 
“ Inroads of the Indo-Scythians into India.” This short 
treatise was brought to notice by Dr. Bhau Dftji, in the 
Journal of the Homlifiy Asiatic Society}^ The account is 
as follows ; — “ Shortly before the Christian era the Sakas 
held possession of the country on the western bank of the 
Indus under petty chiefs called Suki, who were subject to 
one paramount ruler named Sahina-s&hi. The RuTta* 
crossed the Indus into Surashtra, and advanced to Avanti- 
desa (Miilwa), where they defeated Raja Gardabhilla, and 
took possession of Ujain. Here they remained for four 
j’eara until thej’ were driven out by Yikram&ditya, son of 
Gardabhilla, iu b.c. 57.” 

As the dj oastj' of the Kshahar&tas was succeeded by 
the new dj’iiasty of Chashtana (or Tiastanes), I think it 
most probable that the notice by the author of the 
Pcri^tlusoi Parthian rivals driving out one another must 
refer to these two dynasties of Scythian princes. The 
names of Nahup&na and Chashtan, which are certainly not 
Indian, seem to have some connection with the similar 
forms of Artapanus and Haustanes, both Parthian or 
Partho-Scj’thian names. 


“ Joiimal, ix. p. 1!)9. 
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How firmly settled were these Sakas of Western India 
is most decidedly shown by some of their inscriptions 
which still exist in the Nasik caves. Thus I find that 
the aon>in-law of the Kshahar^ta King Nahap&na calls 
himself a 8aka. In one inscription he is designated as 
the Saka Ushavaddta, tli£ son of Dinika, and the hwband 
of Dakehamitra, the daughter of Naliap&na. None of these 
names are Indian, except perhaps that of Dakshamitr&. 
Another iuscription is dated in the year 42, on the l5th 
of the bright half of Chaitra. As it must precede the 
establishment of Ghashtana in a.d. 78, I am inclined to 
refer the year to the Seleukidan century which began in 
12 B.C., wiiich would fix the date to b.c. 12 — 42 = a.d. 
30.« 

Two other short inscriptions record the gifts of another 
Saka chief named Ddma-cheka.^* 

The Sakas of Sejist&n are repeatedly mentioned in the 
history of the Arsakian and Sassanian kings. 

In B.C. 77 or 76, Sanatroikes obtained the throne by the 
aid of the Sakarauli Scythians, amongst whom he had 
previously sought refuge.^* 

In B.C. 33 Phraates IT. fied to the Scythians, who 
replaced him on the throne. 

In A.D. 16 Artabanus 111., with the assistance of the 
Bahse and Sakrn, obtained the throne. He had previously 
lived amongst the Dahse.^ 

In A.D. 40 Goterzes was similarly assisted by the Dahse. 


See Bombay Journal, vii., West’s Inscriptions from N^ik, 
No. 14. 

'* Ibid., Inscriptions Nos. 1 and 2. 

** Phlegon apud Photium, quoted by Mr. Percy Gardner, and 
Lueian, Maerob. 16. 

** Josephus, Ant, Jud. ; Tacitus, Ann. ii. 8. 
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A.D. 230 Artaxerzes, the founder of the Sossanian 
monarchy, was unable to reduce the Sejist&nis. Accord- 
ing to Agathios (ii. 164), quoted by Gibbon, “ the princes 
of Sejistan defended their independence during many 
years,” and were not finally conquered until the reign of 
Varaban II., a.ij. 275 — 292. Gibbon calls the Sejist&nis 
“ one of the most warlike nations of Upper Asia.” 

From this time the province of Sejistan, or Sukastene, 
foi-med one of the tributary provinces of the Sassanian 
empire. Accordingly in a.d. 3-'>0 — 357 the Sejist&nis 
furnished a contingent to Sapor Ix. for the siege of Amida. 
They were reckoned the bravest of his troops, and they 
brought into tlie field a large body of elephants.^' 

In A.D. 650 Yezdegird, the last Sa.s8anian king, fled 
from Istakhar through Kerman and Sejistan to Khoras&n, 
and in the following year a Muhammadan army occupied 
Zarang, the capital of SejistSn.®* 

2. — The Sakas in Sindh. 

An early notice of the Saka Scythians on the Indus is 
given by the author of the Periplm, who says that 
“ Miunagar, the metropolis of Sqj’thia, was in bis time 
governed by Parthian princes, who were perpetually at 
strife among themselves, expelling each the other.”*® The 
date of the Peviplm is not accurately known. But the 
mention of Zoskales (Za Hakale), King of Abyssinia, who 
reigned from 77 to 89 a.d., and of a King of the Naba- 
thaians, whose kingdom was absorbed by Trajan in a.d. 
105, serve to fix his date between 80 and 100 a.d. As we 

Ammian, Marcell., xix. pp. 2, 8. 

^ H. M. Elliot, Muhammadan Hitt, of India, by Dowson, 
ii. p. 218. 

“ Translation by McCrindle, p. 108. 
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know that the Kings of Parthia proper at this time did not 
possess any territory even near the Indus, the so-called 
Parthian rulers must refer to the Indo-Scythian Sakas, 
who were of the same race as the Parthians. 

The position of Minnagar has not been identified, but I 
feel nearly certain that it must have been at Brah- 
man&b^d, which is one of the oldest sites in Sindh. It 
was the “ city of Brahmans ” oi Alexander’s historians. 
Its Hindu name was Brahmanawasi, which was changed 
to Br&hman&bad by the Muhammadans, who afterwards 
built Mansura close to it. 

As Pliny lived within a very short time of the 
author of Periplut, it is quite possible that the dynasty of 
Parthian kings then ruling on the lower Indus might be 
mentioned by him. I find the Odombewet or Audu>nb<rra», 
the people of Kachh, duly recorded, and immediately 
preceding them are the Varetatw or SuarataraUe.** As 
the name has evidently been corrupted, I think it not 
impossible that the true reading may have been Suarafw, 
and that they may be identified with the Kahaharutm of 
the western cave inscriptions, of one of whose rulers, 
named Nahap&na, we possess coins as well as inscriptions. 
As the Kshaharatas were certainly succeeded by another 
Scythian race under Chnshtan (Tiastanes of Ptolemy), the 
description of Parthians expelling each other would seem 
to be well illustrated by the proposed identification. 

There is now a gap of several centuries in the history 
of Sindh which is not likely ever to be filled up, as all 
the histories of Sindh begin with Jthe Sahasi dynasty 
which ruled for one hundred and thirty-seven yean pre- 
ceding the accession of the Brahman Chach, that is from 


“ Plinii, yut. Hint., vi p. 28. 
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A.i). 505 to 642. The names given in the Chachn&ma are 
corrupt, but they are quite sufficient to prove that the 
kings were Scythians. All of them are named Sdhi, or 
Sd/iasi, which is the well-known Scythian title. Five 
kings are mentioned, of whom the only thing related is 
that the fourth king was attacked and killed by Nimroz 
(Parvez, King of Persia) in a.d. 627. But on the autho- 
rity of Kosmas the new dynasty must have been White 
Huns or Ephthalites. They would therefore have had 
no connection with the Brst Saka conquerors. Unfortu- 
nately no names are recorded in the histories of Sindh, 
but each is called simply i2ai Sdhi or Sdhaisi. As this 
seems to be only the common Scythian title of ShdJii, we 
have no means of discriminating one prince from another. 
I believe, however, that I have found the name of the 
leader in Jidaicin, who formed the great reservoir of Suraj 
Kund at Mult5n. His name is also variously written as 
Jaswin, Jasur, and Jalbur, but as I possess coins bearing 
the names of Jahtibal and Jabukha, I incline to adopt 
Jabuican as the correct form. 

The testimony of Kosmas, who actually visited the 
country to the west of the Indus about a.I). 530, is per- 
haps sufficient to show that the Scythian dynasty which 
ruled over Sindh from a.d. 507 to 642 must have been 
White Huns. As the inscription of Yasodharma, King of 
M&lwa, A.D. 532, mentions that he ruled over countries 
which neither the Guptas nor the Bhnas had possessed, 
there is some difficulty as to what countries are intended. 
The Panj5b is most probably alluded to, os no trace of 
Gupta rule has yet been found there. Perhaps Sindh is 
also referred to, in which case the rule of the HCinas in 
the time of Kosmas must have been confined to the 
western bank of the middle Indus. The histories of 
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Sindh are unanimous in claiming Mekr&n as one of the 
provinces of the kingdom daring the rule of the S&hasi 
kings. I infer therefore that Tasodharma’s conquests 
did not extend to Sindh, but may probably have included 
Kortbem Bajput&na. The mention of the overthrow of 
Sakas in Ruma (in the Salt country) by Yikramftditya 
about A.D. 530 must refer either to the Sumbhar lake dis- 
trict near Ajmer, or to the Salt Mines in the Panj&b, and 
at Kftl&bagh to the west of the Indus. The latter 
seems the more probable, as the city of Rhon, ‘Pwv, 
is described as belonging to the Scythian Gandarike, just 
as Hekataeus describes Kaspapuros. 

I annex a list of these Scythian kings of Sindh as pre- 
served in the native histories. If their title was Shihi, 
they would have some claim to be taken as Sakas, as the 
White Huns had adopted the title of Kkdkdm 

▲*!>. Kings of Sindh. 

606. Diwaij, ? Jibawin. 

638. Siharas, Sahiras, ? Gollas of Eosmas ludicoplenstes. 

666. Diwaij, or Bai Sahasi, or Shabi-sbiihi.” 

600. Siboras, Sabirs'^ invaded by Persians in a.n. 627, killed. 

627. Sahasi, Bai Shabi. 

642. Cbaoh Brahman conquers Sindh. 

The territory held by these princes extended from the 
frontier of Kashmir to the mouths of the Indus, and from 
Mekr&n to the frontier of Kananj. In a.d. 641, Hwen 
Thsang says that the reigning king was a 8iu-to-lo, that is 
a Sudru. The names seem so much alike, Sahasi, Sahiras, 
and Bai Shahi, that I cannot help suspecting they may 
be only a title repeated with slight changes as Bai-Sh&hi 
or Shdhi-Rai. Now Shahi is a well-known Scythian 


” H. M. Elliot, Milk. Hist., i. p. 406, gives five names from 
the Tnbfut ul Iviram. 
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title which is foand on most of the Indo-Scythian coins 
of the Sassanian period. This is the more prohable as I 
find mention of an ancient King of Mult&n named Jibaidn, 
who excavated the Suraj Knnd and built a great temple 
containing a golden image. He may perhaps be the 
founder of the dynasty Ditc&y. A more probable identi- 
fication is that of Diw&y with the prince named Deoajari, 
two of whose silver coins were found in the great 
Mftnikyala Stiipa by General Ventura.** The Indian 
legend on these coins I read as follows . — 

Sri Hitirircha Airdn eha parameturara. 

Sri Shdhi-tigin Devajari. 

The fortunate lord of India and Persia. 

The fortunate valiant prince (Shahi) Devajari. 

It will be observed that all the leading consonants 
(I, v,j, occur in both names joined with along d. 

All the other recorded names appear to be only corrup- 
tions of the title of Shdhin Shdhi. 

I «m disappointed at not finding any trace of the name 
of GoUas in these lists of the native historians of Sindh. 
I am even more disappointed at the omission of all men- 
tion of y&su Deva, King of Mult&n, IJch, and B&hmana, 
as declared on his coins. He was almost certainly one of 
the rulers of Sindh of this very dynasty, as the style of 
his coins shows that he belonged to the later Sassanian 
period.** 

Both of the coins just noticed might perhaps be said to 
belong properly to Multdn. But there is a large number 
of coins in all three metals, which bear only the title of 
Sri-Sh&hi, or in some cases only 8h6hi, which might 


“ See my Arehaologieal Report, v. p. 121, and PI. XXXVII. 
" Ibid. 
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belong to the kings of Sindh, whose names have not been 
handed down. But as most of these anonymoos coins, and 
as I believe that all of the gold ones, have been found in 
the Northern Panj&b or Lower Kabul valley, I am inclined 
rather to assign them to the Rajas of S&kala and 6ftudh&ra. 
It is unfortunate that very few of the names have been 
preserved, and these mostly disguised in the strange forms 
of Chinese monosyllables. 

Masudi records that a prince named Banbal, who 
reigned in the valley of the Indus, after subjugating 
Eastern Persia, had “ advanced to the banks of the Tigris 
and Euphrates.” " This conqueror may. I think, be iden- 
tified with the king who on his coins claims to be lord 
“ both of India and of Persia ** {8ri Hitiii-cha Aird»-^ha 
parameaicara). Such an i|iroad might perhaps have been 
successful after the murder of Khusru II. in 628 a.D. 
This is the more probable as the ruler of Sindh had to 
revenge the invasion of his own country and the death of 
his predecessor. As Parves had invaded Sindh by Kirmin 
and Mekr&n, the Sindhian king would no doubt have 
followed the some route. I see nothing improbable in 
this raid, as the Persian empire never recovered its 
strength after the death of Parvez. 

Kaik&n or Kikdn, an outlying district of Sindh on the 
west towards Hekran, suffered from several early in- 
vasions of the Muhamnuidans, who were intmt upon 
seizing horses of a fine large breed for which the country 
was famous. It is the ITt-kiamg-HU of Hwen Thsang, who 
also mentions its good horses. Bildduri calls the people 
Tark$, by which term he probably meant Indo-Scythians. 
The province seems to be identical with the northern and 


» Elliot’s Muham. Hut. of India, ii. p. 418. 

/ 
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hilly half of Biliichistan, comprising Kilht and the 
country of the^Brahvlis. In the Chachn&ma mention is 
made of a high mountain called KaiMvdn. I suspect that 
this name may be identified with the fort of K&pislik&nish, 
in Arakhosia, which was seized by a rebel against Darius 
Hystaspes. We know that the name of the town of 
Kaithal is a simple contraction of Kapisthdla (the Kam- 
bistholi of Arrian). In the same way I think that Efipish- 
kfinish might be contracted to Kaihan. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson thinks that the place must be looked for in the 
direction of Sist&n, as the satrap of Arakhosia would pro- 
bably have met the force advancing from Persia on the 
frontier of his province 

3. — SaKAS IK THE PaNJ.^B. 

There is no direct historical evidence that the Sakas 
ever occupied the Panjab, but the three great kings, Moas, 
Azas, and Azilises, whose coins are found chiefly in the 
Panjab, and very rarely to the west of the Indus, are 
universally accepted as Saka Scythians. They certainly 
preceded the Rushan Prince Eujula Kadphises and his 
successors, with whom they seem to nave nothing in 
common, whereas their connection with the Saka dynasty 
of Yonones and his successors is undoubted, as the name 
of Azas is found joined with those of Yonones and Spali- 
rises. They agree also in having an extensive silver 
coinage of the same types, without a single specimen of 
gold,^ while the Rushans have an abundant gold coinage 
and no silver money, excepting only a solitary piece of 
Weraa Radphises. 

I may note here that my friend Pandit Bhagwan Liil had 
a gold coin of Hpalahores, but it was a forgery. 
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There is, however, a decided testimony of Saha occupa- 
tion of some portion of Western India as late as the latter 
half of the fourth century in the mention by Samudra 
Gupta of the presents received from the Kush&ns, Sakas, 
and Murundas : “ Baivaputra ShdAi-Shdhdnu Shdhi, Saka, 
Mttrundaih." 

Sakas are also mentioned in the beginning of the fifth 
century as opponents of a YikramMitya of Mtilwa, and to 
them I would attribute the rude Indo-Sassanian coins 
which are now so abundant in Rajput&na. According to 
the Hindu accounts this prince conquered the Sakas in 
Ituma.^ He is perhaps the same prince as Yasodharma, 
of Mr. fleet’s Mandisur inscription, who possessed 
countries which neither “ the Gupta kings nor the Hfinas 
could subdue.” The same prince also boasts of having 
subdued King Mihirakula. As Yasodharma’s inscription 
is dated in a.d. 632, it seems very probable that he must 
be the Vikramfiditya of the native legend, the contem- 
porary of Kalideis and Yarfihamihiin. But the Mihirkul 
whom he subdued must have been the Mihirkul, son of 
Turamana of Malwa, and not the great Mihirkul, Baja of 
Kashmir 

It is worthy of remark also that these Saka princes, 
Azas and his successors, must have employed Indian 
servants, such as the General Aspa Yarma, son of Indra 
Yarma, as well as a son of Yijayamitra, whose name is 
lost on my coins. Others were no doubt only Scythian 
adventurers, like Jihouia and Bajubul, whose coins belong 
to the same period. They must have been in the service 
of some of the later Greek princes, and who, as their 


* Bhan Daji in Journal of Bombay Asiatic Society, vi. p. 26. 
Indian Antig., xv. p. 265, Mr. Fleet’s inscription. 
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masters’ power became weaker, had gradually acquired 
strength, until some of them became independent. Moas, 
for instance, may have been a soccessful general under 
Menander and Apollodotus, and after their death a suc- 
cessful rebel, who wrested the Panj&b from Herniaeus. 
The coins of Moas are found chiefly about Taxila (Shih- 
dheri and Mansera) and in the country between the Indus 
and Chen&b rivers: 

Some of the later Greek princes would seem to have 
been driven towards the East — Artemidorus perhaps to 
Kashmir, and Dionysius, Zoilus, and Straton II. to 
Kangra. 

The coins of Atas are also found chiefly in the Western 
Panjftb ; only a few specimens are found in the lower 
S[abul valley. I obtained a small find from Daj&war, but 
I saw twelve large pieces dug up from the inside of a 
temple at Sb&hdheri or TaxQa. Not even one was found 
by Masson at BegrAm, and I may say the same for Mat- 
hura, which has yielded a considerable number of the coins 
of Menander and Apollodotus, Antiochus II. and Straton, 
with a single type of the nameless king. 

The find-spots of the coins of Azilises are the same as 
those of Azas. One large find of silver coins was made on 
the bank of the Jhelam river, in the hills between Barah- 
mula and Jhelam. 

The rule of Moas and his two successors may have 
lasted from about 100 b.c. down to the beginning of the 
Christian era, when the country fell into the hands of the 
KushUns. 

I can perhaps best illustrate my idea of what may have 
taken place in the Panjib on the break up of the Greek 
power by referring to what actually took place in the 
same country after the break up of the Muhammadan 
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empire of Delhi. All over the country the petty chiefs 
made themselves independent, or nearly so. Musalm&n 
chie& in Mult&n and Mamdot, Sikh chiefs in Gujr&nwala, 
Eapnrthala, Pati&la, Nabha, and Saitbal, and an English- 
man, George Thomas, in Hansi. After a time Banjit 
Singh of Gujr&nw&la gradually managed to overcome 
most of his rivals, just as I suppose Moas to have done in 
ancient times. 

There would appear to have been several other adven- 
turers in early days in the Panj&b, who are known to us 
chiefly irom coins. Such are the satrap Jikonia, son of 
the satrap Manigol, who perhaps gave his name to M&- 
niky&la, and the satrap Bajubnl, who almost certainly 
held Sangala, as his coins are found in the Eastern Panj&b, 
and bear the Greek monogram EY for Euthydemia or 
Sangala. 

There are coins also of rajas of the same period, who 
must have been more or less dependent on the greater 
chiefs. One of these was Dhdra Ohotha, Kaja of Odum' 
bora, that is of the country of Dameri or N&rp&r. Other 
chiefs are the Kuninda Raja Amoghabbflti, and two others 
named Mahadeva and Rndra Yarma. All of these, by 
their names, must have been native Hindus. 

Apparently the Sakas never held any possessions in the 
Kabul valley, but they probably held Ghazni, which 
would account for some of their coins being found about 
Kabul. Whatever hold they may have had on the Pan- 
j&b must have been soon lost on the conquest of the 
country by the Kushans under Yun-kao-ching, in the 
first century a.d. 

There is a curious passage in the Mojmal ut Taicarikh, 
which certainly refers to these countries on the Indus, 
and though the period mentioned is said to be that of 
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Alexander the Great, it is probable that it may preserve 
some distorted account of the history of the early Saka 
kings of Sindh, as it cannot possibly refer to the time of 
Alexander. The following is a brief summary of the 
passage.*^ 

In Sindh there were three kings until the time of 
Kafand, xii, who conquered them all. Kafand was 
not a Hindu. In the Chachn&ma he is called Kaid the 
Hindu. Kafand sent his brother Samid to Mansura to 
expel Mahra, the Persian. SS.mid sought the 
assistance of Hal, King of India, and Mahra fled. When 
Kafand died his son Ayand, xj), succeeded him, and 
divided his territories into four principalities. 

1. Askalandusa, or Askalandra. 

2. Zor (Alor) with Anj (? Uch). 

8. Hamid's territory (? Saminagar, or Thatha). 

4. Hindustan, Nadama, and Lohana. 

Ayand’s son RAsal, succeeded him, but after a 
time he was expelled by a rebel. BAsal left two sons, 
RowM and BarkamAris, The latter killed 

his brother, and became so powerful that all India sub- 
mitted to him. 

Hftl is the well-known name of SAlivAban, the founder 
of the Saka era in a.d. 78. 

A similar division of the kingdom of Sindh into four 
principalities is given in the Chachnftma, as follows : — •* 

1. Askalandra, with Pabiya 

2. Alor (with Sewistan). 

8. Brahmanabad. 

4. Multan and Sikka. 


** Elliot's Muham. Hist, i. p. 108. 
® Ibid,, i. p. 188. 
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These dmsions seem to be intended for the same as those 
of the Mojnml ut Tmc&rikh. They were in existence during 
the rule of the S&hi kings (a.d. 505—642), and were up- 
held by Chach, their immediate successor. PMiiya is said 
to have been to the south of the Bi&s River. It was there- 
fore in the Panj&b, and consequently must have been to 
the north-east* of MultHn. I would identify it with De- 
pftlpur, and then the strong fort of Askalandra would 
correspond with Sherkot^ or Alexandreia Soriane. 

The dominions of the Saka kings of Sindh are said to 
have included Mekr&n up to the frontiers of Kirm&n and 
Kaik&n or Eikftn up to the frontiers of Khoras&n. Before 
this time Sakastene or Sistdn had become tributary to the 
Sassanian kings of Persia, while Arakhosia or Kandahiir, 
the Eipin of the Chinese, would appear to have formed an 
independent kingdom. 

About A.D. 530 Kosmas Indicoplanates travelled over 
tbe country to the west of the Indus, which was then 
under the rule of a king named Ghlla9. He calls the 
coimtry Ovvi'io, Unnia. Apparently at that time the name 
of the White Huns of Sogdiana, the opponents of the Sas- 
sauian kings, had become so well known that all peoples 
between India and Persia were supposed to be of the same 
race. At this very time also, or a.d. 550, Varaha Mihira 
places a tribe called SAraSaiiras in the north-westeru 
Panj&b. 

The coins afford but little or no assistance. According 
to the Chinese the people of Kipin had coins both of gold 
and silver, with the head of a man on one side and a 
horseman on the other side.^ This description agrees only 


** Rtinmsat, Xouv. Milwiya Asiat., i. p. 206. 
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with the coin tj’pes of Miuua and the nameleaa king. But 
there are no gold coins of either of these kings, and only 
copper coins of the latter. In fact there are no known 
gold coins of any of the Saka kings. 

I see that Wilson describes the coins of the Sakas as 
having a horseman on one side and a portrait or fig^tre of 
a man on the other.” If this deseription be correct it 
would include all the coins of the known Saka kings of 
Kipin, Yononcs, Spalahora, Spalgadama, and Spalirisha, 
as well as the Panjdb kings Uloas, Azas, and Aailises. 

In the Chinese notices of £ipin it is said that a king 
named TJ-to-lao was a contemporary of the Emperor Wuti 
(d. 87 U.C.), and that his son was driven from the throne 
by a rebel. This looks like a repetition of the story of 
Ayand and his son R4saL But these names seem to offer 
no resemblance to any of the coin names of Yonones, 
Spalahora, Spalgadama, or Spalirisha. I suspect, however, 
that the rebel chief may be the king named 
who, according to the Chinese, drove U-tO'lao's son from 
the throne and made himself King of Kipin in b.c. 49. 
This date is ascertained by the accession of the Emperor 
Hiao-yuan-to in b.c. 48, who broke off all relations with 
foreign countries, and would not receive In-mo-fu’s 
embassy. 

To this king I would ascribe the large silver coins 
(tetradrachms) with the title of TumuHountoa and the name 
pf fferiitts or Midus, In 1861 I read the names as Heraus, 
but some years later, when I obtained some oboli of the 
same king, I adopted the reading of Miaiis or Miaius. Mr. 
Gardner prefers Heraus, and attributes the coins to a king 


” Ariana Antique, p, 311. 
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of tbe Sokas, by reading tbe continuation of the legend as 
ZAKA KOlPANOY. But to this reading I strongly 
demur. I possess half-a-dozen tetradrachms and thirteen 
oboli, and on none do I find the letter K of ZAKA, while 
on every specimen I find the addition of the letter B to 
this word. On one of my coins the word is distinctly 
ZANAB ; on another specimen I find ZANAOB. I also 
findlCOPCANOY instead of KOlPANOY, and as this is 
the early rendering of the tribal name of the Kushftns on 
the coins of Kdj ula Kadphises I feel inclined to adopt it, and 
to rted the difficult word Sanaob as a Greek rendering of 
the native title of Taanyu or Chantju, “ Son of Heaven,” or 
king. The whole legend would then be of the paramount 
mler ; Miaiis (or Heraus) would therefore be a Kush&n 
king.** On one of my coins I find HNVANOY instead 
of KOPCANOY. 


In the passage which I have quoted from theiftyV/Mt/ ut 
Taurdrikh the names of lour kings are given as the suc- 
cessive rulers of Sindh. As they are specially said to be 
not of Indian origin there is a strong presumption that 
they niust have been the Scythians who conquered Sindh. 
Their names, as already quoted, are : 1, Kafattd or Ejd ; 2, 
Ayatid; 3, Sital; and 4, the two sons of the last-named, 
Sotcdl and Barkamdrit. It is curious that we possess the 
coins of just four princes who might possibly be identified 
with them were it not for the difference in the names. 
But it seems probable that Yonones and his relatives of 
the coins must hare belonged to Kipin or Arachosia, while 
Ayand and his posterity belonged to Sindh and the 
Panj&b. 


** Remusat, Novv. Melanyet Asiat,, i. p. 207. 
9 
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It is possible, however, that they may be represented 
by Azas and his successors, thus : — 

Ayand may be Ays or Azas. 

Ri'isal may bo Ayilisha or Azilises. 

The rebel might be Jihonia or Zeionises. 

Rowdl might be Sapoleizos. 

Barkamdris might be The Nameless King. 

Should Barl-nmaria turn out to be a corrupt rendering 
of Bikramadit this last identification might not be impro- 
bable, as several of the different types of the Nameless 
King have the single Arian letter Vi in the field. The 
founder of the dynasty, named Kafand, would then be 
identified with Moga or Moas. 
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According to Strabo the principal tribes of the Scythian 
conquerors of Bactriana were the Asii, the Pasiani, the 
Tochari, and the Sakarauli.* In the brief notices of 
Trogus, the Asiani and the Sarancse are named as the 
conquering tribes. The first tribe^ the Asiani or Pasiani 
of Strabo, is said to have given kings to the Tochari, and 
to have afterwards subdued the Sarduchte.^ In the first 
passage we may perhaps read Saraucce, and in the second 
Snrauchm, both of which might be identified with the 
Sakarauli or Sagaraukac of Strabo. 

As the dates of Trogus and Strabo are limited to the 
period between B.c. 40 and a.d. 14, the Scythian occupa- 
tion of Bactriana must be assigned to the second century 
B.C., while the union of the five tribes and the consequent 
aggrandisement of the Yue-chi (or Yue-ti) under the 
single rule of the Asiani (or Kush&ns), cannot have taken 
place until near the close of the first century b.c. 

We derive some further information about the Scythian 
conquest of the provinces on the Oxus from a few brief 


* Geoffr., xi. 8, 2. 

’ Prolog. Trogi, xli. — “ Scythicie gentes Sarancte et Asiani 
Bactra occupavere et Sogdiauos.'* Prolog., xlii. — “ AddiUe res 
ScythicR reges Thocarorom Asiani, interitusque Sarducharum.” 
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notices of other Chinese writers. According to them the 
Great Yue-ti on being driven across the Jaxartes by the 
Hiong-nu, occupied Sogdiana in n.c. 103, at which time 
the king of the Yue-ti was killed, and his skull made into 
a drinking-cup, that was still in use one hundred and fifty 
years later.® The Yue-ti, under their widowed queen, 
gradually extended their dominions until they reached 
the south side of the Oxus, where they were found in full 
possession by the Chinese general Chang- Kian in b.c. 116. 
But their wars with the Hiong-nu were known in China 
before n.c. 126, when Chang-Kian’s embassy was dis- 
patched. This date is confirmed by the deaths of two 
Parthian kings in battle with the Scythians and Thogarii 
— the first, Phraates II. in b.c. 126, and the second, Arta- 
banus in b.c. 123. 

About one hundred years later, or say about 16 b.c., 
the chief of the Kushans, having conquered the other four 
tribes of the Yue-ti, assumed the title of King of the 
Kushans, and advancing to the south occupied Kao-fu, or 
Kabul. The name of this king was Kieu-tsieu-hhio.* 
He must therefore be the Kujula Kadphises of the coins, 
on which he takes the title of king of the Korsan, or the 
Kushans, as written in the native legends of his coins 
At first he would appear to have reigned jointly with the 
Greek king Ilermaeus, as both of their names are found 
together on one verj^ numerous series of copper-coins of 
the Kabul valley. 

Kieu-tsieu-khio is said to have reached eighty-four years 
of age, and the great abundance of his coins bears ample 
testimony to a very long reign. He probably reigned for 


® Itemusiit, Xoiir. MeUnnjfs Asliit., i. 205. 

* Julic'ii's translation in Les Huns Blancs, p. 43. 
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about forty-five or fifty years, or from b.c. 16 to a.ii. 35. 
The consolidation of the five tribes of the Yue-chi under 
Kujula Kudphises has been generally accepted as dating 
from about one hundred 3 'ears after Chang-Kian’s 
embassj', which appears to have occupied about ten years, 
or from b.c. 1‘26 to 116. But M. Specht, the last trans- 
lator of the Chinese accounts, fixes the date at a.u. •25.’ 
But against this late date I can ofi'er the \ery strong 
oiijection that in the year b.c. 2, the king of the “ Great 
Yue-ti ” is said to have sent a mission to China under 
I-tsun-kiu (PAsanga) with a Buddhist book.® Now this 
king must certainly have been Kujula, who calls himself 
on his coins Sacha-dharma-thiJa, or “ upholder of the true 
dharma.” He must therefore have been a patron of 
Buddhism, and us he was the founder of the Kushun 
empire, and the immediate successor of the Gi*eek Her- 
maeus, he must have been the king of the Yue-ti who sent 
the Buddhist book to the Emperor of China in b.c. 2. 
His subjugation of the other four tribes of the Yue-ti, and 
consequent aggrandisement of the Kushan power, cannot 
therefore be placed later than about 10 b.c. I take his 
actual name to have been Kujula, or in Greek KOZOYAO 
and KOZOAA, while Kadaphe* or Kadphizes was onlj' a 
title, which I believe to mean simpU' the “good chario- 
teer,” as I find that Kieu-teu-fu is so translated by 
D’Herbelot.^ 

Kujula was succeeded by his son Ycn-kao-chhuj, or Yan- 
kao-chin-tai, who is recorded to have conquered India, 
where he established his generals as governors of provinces. 


’ liiiliiui Aiitiijiiari/, xv. g. 19. 

® Pauthier, in Tluuii-fltii, p. 14. 

’ Bibliotliciiiie Ihieulute, bvo, iv. 62 
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I would identify this king with Wema, or Wema Kadphi$e8 
of the coins, who certainly reigned over the whole of the 
Punjhb and North-West India, as proved by the numerous 
find spots of his coins. As Yun or Yen is only an inter- 
changeable pronunciation with Wen or Hen, I take this 
king’s name to hove been simply Wen, while Kadphises 
was bis title, as in the case of his predecessor. In corro- 
boration of this view I can point to the unique gold coin 
of this prince on which he is represented driving in a 
chariot. * 

Now this same name of Wen was that of the famous 
progenitor of no less than ten branches of the Yue-ti, who 
after a lapse of six centuries claimed an uninterrupted 
descent from the S/taoicu Weu. This was in a.d. 610 ; but 
only twenty years later, or in a.u. 660, Hwen Thssng 
found that no less than twenty-seven chiefs of the Tu ho-lo 
or Tochari, called themselves kings, wliile they were all 
tributary to the great Khan of the Turks.* On the coins 
the name of this king is written OOHMO in Greek, and 
Hiitia in native characters.*® The Greek seems to repre- 
sent Weiiw. One or two of the coins have Hema in native 
characters ; but the common form is Hima. As his coins 
are extremely common he must have had a long reign, 
say of forty years, from about 35 to 75 a.d. 

After him the Chinese mention king Kin-ni-te-kia, or 
Kanishka, of whom we possess several inscriptions as well 
as numerous coins, both in gold and copper. The name 


* Bril. Mh$. Car. Greek and Scytbic Kings, PI. XXXII., 
fig. 13. 

’ Bt-al’e Hiren Tlisani/, i. 37. 

The name of India is written /{iau-tluH as well as Yin-lH. 
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of Kanisbka is famous in Buddbist bistory as a convert to 
Buddhism, and a great patron of Buddliist teachers. A 
single gold coin presents the name of BOAAO, with a 
figure of Buddha standing in a posture well known to us 
from numerous statues. There are also about a dozen 
copper coins, which bear both standing and sitting figures 
of the teacher. In his inscriptions Kanishka calls him* 
self king of the Kusb&ns, or Qush&ns, and in the Raja 
Tarangini he is said to have been a Tunukka}^ 

No other certain names are mentioned by the Chinese 
writers. But in some of the early Muhammadan authors 
1 find the names of B&sdeo, UJen, and Jataiid, as succes* 
sors of Kanak or Kanishka.'* But according to Binakiti 
Ujen was the predecessor of Kanak. By reading Waken, 
instead of I think that this king 

may be identified with OOHMO or Wen. Similarly 
Jaiaiid may be only a slight corruption of Hatank, at 
Huihka, while B&edeo preserves the name of Vdeu Deva 
unchanged. 

During the year 94 A.D., there is a notice by the 
Chinese that a king of the Yue-ti was taken prisoner and 
put to death by the Chinese.'* As the Chinese record 
every present as " tribute,” I think we may safely read 
” frontier chief ” instead of “ king,” as at this very time 
Kanishka held hostages from the tributari/ Chinese 
Princes to the west of the Yellow River.'* 

During the period a.d. 220 — 280 the Yue-ti are said to 


“ Raja Taratiffi’ii, B. I., verse 170. 

" Elliot’s Miiiumt. Hi»t., ii. 406, and ii. 421. Haidar Bazi. 
“ [jfs Huns Blancs, p. 51. 

" Beal’s Htren Thsowj, i, 173. 
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have held Kipin or Arachosia, Ta-hia or Bactria, Kaqfu 
or Kabul, and Thkn-chu or India. Their capital was Lvt- 
kicH-fthi, or simply Kien-tshi or Laii-shi. Ptolemy places 
the Tochari below the Zariaspae. But the Tochari, or 
Tttshdrm, or Tidliuras, or Tn-ho~lo, then held' Balkb, and 
were the same as the Zariaspae. Ammianus Marcellinus 
makes the Tochari subject to the Bactrians,’® by a 
similar mistake, iit a later date, about a.d. 425 or 430, 
the warlike king oi' the Yue-ti, named Ki-to-lo, conquered 
Kabul and Kan-to-lo, or Gandhara, and live districts to the 
north of Gandhara.'® While absent on this expedition 
the White Huns appeared on the banks of the Oxus, and 
he was obliged to return for the defence of his own 
teiritory ; but, before leaving he installtid his son in 
Purushapura, as King of Gandhara, and thus established 
a separate dominion known to the Chinese as the kingdom 
of the “ Little Yue-ti,” or Little Kushans. 

As the White Huns managed to establish themselves 
to the north of the Oxus and also in Gor^o or Gurgan, 
the ancient Hyrkania, the power of the Kushans was 
much weakened, and their dominions became limited to 
Balkh and Kabul. In the beginning of the sixth century 
the King of Kipin was at war with the King of the 
White Huns who held Peshawar. 

Of Kujula Kadphises and Wema Kadphises j.he only 
remains are their coins, and the brief notices of the 
Chinese annalists. But of Kanishkaand his two successors 
Iluvishka and Vasu Deva, we possess several inscriptions, 
most of which are dated, the dates ranging from the 

” Am, Marcell., xxih. 6—27. 

“ Julien, in Les Huns BInnes, p. 44. 
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year 7 to 98 of some era. Several years ago I made the 
following remarks on this subject.'" 

“ In the Indo-ScA’thian inscriptions the names of four 
different Macedonian months have been found — namely, 
Panetnos, Ddkios, AjteUdioi, and Arivmkios. The use of 
these names shows incontestably that the Macedonian 
calendar must have been introduced in Kabul and North- 
West India by the Bactrian Greeks, and as the province 
to the west of the Indus had belonged to Seleukus I con- 
clude that the era of the Seleukid® must have been 
adopted there also. Unfortunately the year dates hitherto 
discovered are all small numbers, whic^h might refer to 
some recently established date of the Indo-Scythians ; or, 
as suggested by Mr. Thomas, they may possibly refer to 
the Seleukidau era by leaving out the hundreds, which 
was the common Indian mode of reckoning the Sapturshi 
Kal. With the Indo-Scythian inscriptions, for instance, 
the dates of 9, 11, 18, and 28 of Kanishka, and of 38, 39, 
47, and 51 of Iluvishka, might either be referred to a new 
era, such as the iSiika Kal of 78 a.d., or to the years 9, 11, 
18, &c., of the fifth Seleukidan century, by leaving out 
400. In the former case the 3 "ear 7 of Kanishka would be 
78 4- 7 = 85 A.D,., while in the latter case it would be 
referred to the year 407 of the Seleukidan era, equal to 
A.D. 95-96.” 

As these dates are found along with the names of four 
Macedonian mouths, I feel that they should naturally be 
referred to the Seleukidan era. Under this view the 
following will be the dates of the Indo-Scythian Princes 
Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasu Deva : — 

” See my Book of Lidian Eras, p. 41. 
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A. Sel. 

Inscription, Knuishka 7 = 407 — 812 = 95 and 96 a.d. 

„ „ 28 = 428 — 812 = 116 and 117 a.d. 

„ Bnviahka 88 = 438 - 812 = 121 and 122 a.d. 

„ „ 61 = 451 — 812 = 189 and 140 a.d. 

„ V,.»n Deva 83 = 488 — 812 = 171 and 172 a.d. 

„ „ 98 = 498 - 812 = 186 and 187 a.d. 

The accuracy of tlieae dates has been confirmed by the 
dis<'Overy of gold coins of Wema Kadphises, Kanishka, 
and Iluvishka, in the Ahinposh StOpa (near Jal&l&b&d) 
along with some Roman gold coins of Domitian, Trajan, 
and Sabina the wife of Hadrian. As Sabina died in a.u. 
137, and ns there was only one coin of Huvishka amongst 
twenty-one specimens, the Stfipa was probably built not 
later than 130 a.u. 

The approximate dates of the great Kushkn Kings 
would therefore be as follows : — 

ac. 10. Knjula Kadphises. 

A.D. 83. Weina Kadphises. 

,, 75. Kanishka. 

,, 120. Huvislika. 

,, ICO. V^u Deva, still leignmg in a.d. 186. 

The dates of the inscriptions would only bo slightly 
altered to nine years earlier, by the adoption of the Saka 
Samvat, beginning with a.d. 79 = 1, as the era in which 
they are reckoned. 

After Vusu Deva we have no recorded names, but there 
are numerous gold coins of the seated Ardokhro type, 
which can only be referred to the Kush&n princes who 
followed V'asu Deva. They are similar to the early Gupta 
gold coins of Chandra Gupta and Samudra Gupta, but 
with the exception of a few of the earlier ones, they are 
much ruder in execution. The earlier specimens mav date 
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from 200 to 400, and the later specimens from 400 to 600 
or 700, A. I). 

There are also numerous silver coins of the Sassanian 
period, which must belong to Visa Dova’s successors, 
besides numerous copper coins, which appear to be mere 
copies of the gold coins. Some of them are, indeed, 
ancient forgeries of the gold coins, with the gilding still 
clinging to the deeper parts. 

At last, about a.d. 4o 0, we find the first coins of the 
Little Yue-ti, with the name of their leader recorded on 
them, as Kidurn lum/uhia S/ui/ii. These Little "Yue-ti 
reigned over Gandhara, and probuMy also over Kashmir, 
as I would attribute all the coins that bear the name of 
Kiddra to their descendants. The name was not dropjjed 
for many generations. 

During this expedition of Kitofo, or Kidnra, the Yc-tlia- 
or Ep/it/ia/ifcn, invaded the territories on the Onus, 
and Kitolo was obliged to hasten back to defend his own 
dominions. The Kushuns were driven to the westward, 
and from this time, about a.d. 470, the supreme power 
fell into the hands of the Ephtbalites. Ilut the mass of 
the population was still Kushan, and so late ns a.d. 610, as 
I have already noted, no less than ten princes in Far- 
gh&na, Sogdiana, Naksheb, and other places to the north, 
claimed an unbroken descent from the Shaoire Wen, or 
King Wema Kadphiws, the Kush&n conqueror of India. 
I find a corroboration of this curious fact in the embassy 
of Maniach, Prince of the Sogdoites to Justin in a.d. 569. 
His name, ending with a guttural, proclaims him a Kushan, 
and the letters in the Scythian character, which he 
brought with him, show that he was certainly not an 
Ephthalite. He was, therefore, as stated by the Chinese, 
a Kushan prince or Shaowu, a descendant of W en. 

U 
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Ibn Khurdadbeb speaks of a Kushan Prince of 
Mawarunnahr in the ninth century ; and several Kusbdn 
chiefs are mentioned in the reign of Timur, They were, 
of course, Muhammadans.** 

The statement that Yenkaoching or Wema Kadphises 
conquered India is confirmed by numerous finds of his 
coins as far eastward as Gorakhpur, and Ghazipur, and 
the line of railway from Allahabad to Jabalpur. In all 
these places several hundreds of his coins have been dug 
up; and much- worn specimens are also procurable in 
all the bazars of the Gangetic Doab. 

The coins of Kanishka and Huvishka are even more 
common, while the later coins of Vasu Deva are found in 
thousands. They are especially common round about 
Mathura, which was probably the head-quarters of one of 
the Kushiln king’s satraps. But the very latest of these 
coins are very barbarous ; and, as the copper coins of the 
Guptas are exceedingly scarce, I conclude that the Indo- 
Scythian copper money remained current in India for 
several centuries. 

During the first century of the Christian era Boman 
gold was brought to India in great quantities. The fact 
is preserved by Pliny, who states that “at the lowest 
reckoning, one hundred million of sesterces were annually 
taken from Rome to India, the Seres, and Arabia.” The 
whole amount was upwards of £800,000.*® In another 


Price, Muhamwadfin History, iiL 101. 

Not. Hist. xii. 41, 18. “ Minimaque computatione millies 

centena millia sestertiuni annis omnibus India et Seres penin- 
sulaque ilia (Arabia) imperio nostro adimunt.’’ The influx of 
gold into India still continues, but the yearly amount is now 
over two millions sterling. For eighteen centurie's the gold of 
the world has been flowing into India, from whence little or 
none has ever left, except with a few great plunderers. 
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place Pliny assigns half that sum, “quingenties H.8.” 
for India, exclusive of Arabia. In southern India the 
Roman gold remained current, and is still found there in 
large quantities. In northern India it was rk;oined by 
the Kush&n Indo-Scythians, although many specimens 
have been preserved in Buddhist sthpas even down to our 
times. In 1858 I made a record of the weights of all 
these Indo-Scythian gold coins within my reach, and on 
comparing their weights vrith those of the Roman gold 
coins, I then came to the conclusion that they might 
have been re-struck on Roman aurei of the first century. 
I refer specially to the gold coins of Wema Kadphises 
and Kanishka, which agree in weight with the early 
Imperial aurei of Tiberius and Nero. 

Roman gold coins are still discovered in the Buddhist 
monuments of the Kabul Valley, from the time oi 
Augustus down to the fifth century. I have had .gold 
coins of Leo, Justin, and Anastasius sent to me several 
times, and twice I have obtained coins of Focas. Gold 
coins of Theodosius, Marcian, and Leo, were found by 
Masson in a stfipa, near JallLl&b5d, on the Kabul River. 

The rule of the Great Yue-ti, or Kushans, would appear 
to have remained undisturbed until the invasion of the 
Nephthalites, or White Huns, in the fifth century. But 
there are notices of relations, both warlike and peaceful, with 
some of the earlier Sassanian kings, which must certainly 
refer to the Kush&ns. The warlike Prince Yararanes II., 
having conquered the Segestanis, or Sakas of Sakastene, 
in A.D. 280, was still detained on his eastern frontier in 
A.D. 283, when the Roman Emperor Cams invaded Persia. 
As peace had been made with the Segestanis, the deten- 
tion would have been caused by the unsettled state of the 
north-east frontier of Kabul, which was then held by the 
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Kusb&ns. On the death of Vararanes the throne was 
disputed between the brothers Narses and Hormisdas 
when the latter was assisted by the Sacci (Sakas of 
Segestan), and by the Gelli, who must be the same as the 
Gelani of a little later date. Between a.d. 301 and 309 
Hormisdas II., the son of Narses, married the daughter of 
the king of Kabul. 'Ihat the latter was a Kushin prince 
we learn from a gold coin of Hormisdas, which bears the 
well-known type of the Kush^n coins of the god Okro, 
with his bull. 

During the following reign of Sapor II. the relations of 
the Sassanian king with the princes on bis eastern frontier, 
would appear to have been friendly for a long time. In 
A.n. 350 Sapor was obliged to raise the siege of Nisibis, 
owing to a sudden irruption of the Massagetse — that 
is, of the Sakas of Sakestene or Segestan. When this 
disturbance was settled we find Sapor bringing to the 
siege of Amida, in A.n. 359, a strong contingent of the 
warlike Segestani, along with the forces of the Chionitae 
and the Albani, commanded by their respective kings in 
person. Grumbates was the king of the Chioiiitre, and 
his eldest son was killed at the siege. I would identify 
the Chioniiw with the Kusbans, as I take the name to be 
only a Greek translation of Tmhara or Tvkbara, the 
Tu-ho-lo of the Chinese, and the Tokharoi of the classical 
writers — meaning “ men of the snowy land.” The Gelli 
or Gelani may perhaps be the same as the Albani, but I 
cannot even guess at their identification. 


Little Yue-ti, or Lesser Kushaxs. 

The kingdom of the Little Yui-ihi, or Yue-ti, was 
established by Ki-to-h, king of the Kusbans, or Great 
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Tue-chi, about a.d. 425. The Chinese syllables of the 
king’s name may be read as Kiddra. Now I possess three 
large thin silver coins of Sassanian types, each bearing, 
in neat Indian characters, the legend — 


Kiddra Kushdna 8hd{hi), 

or “ Kiddra, king of the Kush&ns.” This same name of, 
Kidftra is found also upon a great number of coins in gol 
and copper in the norfh-westem Punj&b. an d in Kash 
I infer, therefore, that the descendants of Kitolo, 
Kiddra, must have remained in possession of some terri- 
tory on both banks of the Indus for several centuries. 
None of these coins have been found at Kabul, and only 
two were discovered by Masson, in a sthpa, near Jal&- 
llLb&d. 



I have placed the establishment of the Little Tue-ti 
about A.D. 425, partly because the Indian inscriptions on 
their coins appear to me to be not earUer than the fifth 
century A.D., and partly because the silver coins of 
Kiddra himself seem to be of the same age as those of 
Vararan Y., who reigned from a.d. 420 to 440. Kitolo’s 
conquest of Gandh&ra must have preceded the irruption 
of the White Huns, who established themselves at 
Peshawar two full generations before the visit of Sung- 
yun in a.o. 520 — or say, about 470 a.d. The pilgrim 
calls the reigning king a Ye-tha — that is, an Ephthalite, 
or “ White Hun.” The full Chinese name is Ye-tha^i-H-to, 
which was contracted to Ye-tha, just as Fo-tAo, for 
Buddha, was shortened to Fo. 

During the occupation of Chmdh&ra by the White 
Huns, I suppose that the Little Yue-ti, the descendants 
of Kitolo or Kiddra, may have retired to Taxila and 
M&nsera. I think it probable, therefore, that they are 
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now represented by the Gakkars, who still hold portions of 
these districts to the east of the Indus. I base my suppo- 
sition on the fact that the Gakkars claim descent from a 
hero named Kid, a stranger from the Oxus, and that his 
descendants reigned in Kashmir for sixteen generations. 
These traditions accord very well with the Chinese story 
of the conquest of Gandhara, by the KushSn king, Kitolo 
or Kidara, from the Oxus, as well us with the actual 
record of the name of Kidara on the coins of Kashmir for 
about four centuries. 

The name of Kitolo is preserved by the Muhammadan 
historians under the form of Kitorman, which was the 
name of the Turki kings of Kabul, whose rule lasted down 
to the time of the Brahman Kallow, about a.u. 850. 
Alberuni says that Kanak was the last of the Kitorman 
kings, and Binakiti says the same. Their kings also con- 
tinued to use the title of Shahi, which has been handed 
down from the time of the Great Kanishka, so that their 
dominion was known as the Sh&hi-raji/a. But both name 
and title still subsist, as the chiefs of Chitr^l, Gilgit, and 
Chilas still hold the title of Shah-kitor. 

In fixing the date of Kitolo at about a.d. 425, I have 
been guided by the fact that be was obliged to return to 
his own country (Balkh) by an inroad of the White Huns 
{Jwan-jwan). Now the White Huns did not become power- 
ful until the time of Solien Khan (a.d. 428 — 443). He 
himself was at war with Bahram Gor, the Sassanian. But 
his son, Chu-khan, the Konkhaa of Prisons (a.d. 443 — 464) 
was a strong ruler, who assisted Firoz against Hormisdas, 
and to him I. would ascribe the invasion of Kitolo’s 
dominion. It was during his stay with the camp of 
Attila in a.d. 446 — 47, that Priscus heard of the ’Ovvvot 
Kiiapirui, or Ephthalite Huns; and I would, therefore, 
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ascribe the return of Ktiolo to the time of Konkhas or 
Chu-Khan, or about a.d. 450. Kitolo then established 
his son in Gandh&ra, and retired to his own country. 

The Chinese mention that the Little Yue-ti had coins 
both of gold and silver, but they say nothing as to their 
types. To these successors of Kitolo I would ascribe 
most, if not all, of the gold coins that bear the name of 
Kiddra under the king’s arm. The Kashmir coins of 
ToramSna, and his son Pravarasena, bear the same name, 
which I take to denote some family connection with the 
Kitolo kings of the Gandh^ra. We know from the Baja 
Tarangini that Meghav&hana, the grandfather of Tora- 
m&na, had received shelter at the court of GopMitya, king 
of Gandhira. But there are no coins bearing this name. 
Unfortunately, the early history of Kashmir, which ought 
to have assisted us, is a confused jumble of names, of 
which only a few can be found on the coins. These are 
Hiranyakula and Mihirakula, with perhaps Gokama, and 
after them, Narendraditya and Khingkila. Of the six 
kings of a new dynasty, not a single name agrees with 
the coins, and only two names of the next dynasty, 
Toramana, and his son Pravarasena, are found amongst 
the coins. But of the succeeding dynasty of the Naga 
kings, established by Durlabha Yardhana, several names 
agree ; and, as their coins still bear the name of Kidara 
under the king’s arm, I look upon these kings as the last 
descendants of the Kush4ns in Kashmir, who reigned 
until A.D. 855. 

But the main body of the Little Yue-ti, or Lesser 
Kusbans, continued to hold the Kabul Valley until they 
were gradually driven eastward by the Muhammadans. 
The title of Sh&h Kitor, which is still held by the chiefs 
of Chitral and Gilgit, seems to me to establish this late 
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occupation of the Upper Kabul Valley by the Lesser 
Kush&ns. The continued occupation by the Turk! suc- 
cessors of Kanishka for sixty generations (P reigns) is 
vouched for by Alberini, who calls Mahmud’s opponents, 
“ Hindu Sh&hi kings.” 

In A.D. 630, when Hwen Thsang visited Gandh&ra, 
there was no king, and the country had become a depen- 
dency of Kapisa. I infer, therefore, that the Ephthalite 
king of Peshawar must have retired to Kabul or to Sindh, 
and that the Little Kush&ns still held Taxila as a depen- 
dency of Kashmir. Here they would seem to have 
remained, while they gradually acquired possession of all 
the hill country between Kashmir and the Indus. I 
found my conclusion for this statement on the fact that 
most, if not all, of the gold and copper coins of this period 
which are found to the east of the Indus bear the royal 
title of Shihi in addition to the tribal name of Kidara. 
The country itself is called Sh&hi-rajya, or the “ Kingdom 
of the Shahis,” in the Raja Tarangini, while the great 
city of Taxila is still culled Shdh-dheri and Dheri~8h&h&n, 
or “ the city of the Shlhis.” 

The principal occupants of this territory at the present 
day are the Gakkars, whom I take to be the actual 
descendants of the Little Yue-ti, or Lesser Kushftns. 
To establish this last • position it is necessary to notice 
what the Gakkars say of themselves. They profess to 
have come from Tar&n, or the country of Afr&aiy4b, 
under a leader named Eld, or Raid, several centuries 
before the Muhammadan invasion. If they are the 
descendants of the Little Yue-ti, then this leader Eld, or 
Eaid, must be the Eitolo of the Chinese, and the Eidara 
of the coins. The earliest notice of them under their 
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preselit name is due to the Muhammedans. Daring the 
campaigns of Muhammad Ghori, they were already esta- 
blished in their present territories. But two centuries 
earlier I find mention of a nameless people, who held the 
passes leading into Kashmir.^ -Their chief, named Sdbli, 
eon of Shdhi, son of Bamhi, submitted to Mahmud, and 
offered his services as a guide. As not one of these 
names is Indian, the chief could not have been a Hindu ; 
and as the name or title of Sh&hi occurs amongst them, 
there can be little doubt that he and his people were 
Gakkars. 

The Gakkars claim to have held Kashmir for sixteen 
generations ; and if I am right in identifying them with 
the Little Yue-ti, or Lesser Kushfins, I think that their 
claim may have some foundation, as the coins of ToramAna 
and Pravarasena actual ly bear the name of Kid& ra. It 
s^ms, theiifore, not improbable th at the princes of this 
family, covering seven generations, must have been very 
intimately connected with the Little Yue-ti. At a later 
date it is quite certain that the ru lers of Kashmir 
belo nged to the family of the Sh&hi kings of Taxila. o r 
from the time of Diddi R&ni i n a.d. 1000. do wn to the 

is said to have been denvea num 
Gakkar Sh&h, one of their kings, some centuries later 
than Kaid. Their original name is unknown. 

Albiruni, in speaking of the Turki kings of Kabul, calls 
the founder of the family Barhatakin, or Burhtigin, whom 
I believe to be simply the fabulous (/uw-wolf Burtezena, 
the legendary progenitor of the Turki races. He mentions 


Muhammadan_ iximiueat. 
The name of Gakkar 


* Elliot's Muhammadan Hi*toriaH$, Utbi, ii. 48. 


e 
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Kanak as the “last of the Kitorm&n kings.” This would 
seem to imply that the Kitor kings had possessed Kabul ; 
and this, indeed, seems very likely, as the reigning Prince 
of Kipin, in a.u. 520, was then at war with the Ephthalites 
of Peshawar. In another' place Albiruni mentions that 
a genealogy of this family on a roll of silk containing 
sixty names was found in the fort of Nagarkot (Kangra). 
But while the Kitor kings were reigning at Peshawar the 
kings of Kabul could not have possessed Kangra. Or it 
may be that as the Kitor princes were the descendants of 
Kitolo, the king of the Great Yue-ti, or Kusbans, they may 
have reckoned their genealogy from the first Kusb^in 
king of Kabul. In this way the Kitorman kings might 
have reached sixty generations (or P reigns) from 10 b.c. 
to 1030 A.u. or 1040 years, at an average of 17| years per 
reign. 

In A.D. 630, when Hwen Thsang was in Gandh&ra, there 
was no king, the province having become a dependency of 
Kapisa. This may have happened by the extinction of 
the White Huns on the conquest of Gandhara by the 
Kushan king of Kabul. 

I think there is good reason for suspecting that the 
line of the Kitor kings did not end with Kanak. Albi> 
runi mentions the names of eight kings as his successors, 
as follows : — 


A.D. 

825, Kanak, the laet Kitorman. 

1. 850, Kalar, a Brahman. 

2. 860, Samanda, ,, 


” Keinand, Fragments, Arabes et Persons, p. 149. Gibbon, 
Derline and Fall, c. 42. Elliot’s Muhamrmdan Historians, ii. 


18 . 
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A.D. 

8. 900, Kamaliia, a Brahman. 

4. 940, Bhima, „ 

6. 950, Jayapala (? a Kitor prince restored) 

6. 1002, Anandapala „ ,, 

7. 1021, TrilochanpMa „ „ 

8. 1026, BhimapMa II. „ „ 

Of the first four of these kings we have silver coins ; but 
there is not a single coin of any one of the last four. 
Kamaliia was a contemporary of Amru bin Lais, 878 to 
900 a.d. JayapMa fought with Subuktagin, and Ananda- 
p^a fought with Mahmud of Ohazni. As before stated, 
there are no coins of the last four princes, all of whom 
bear the name of Pala, and the first is said to have been 
the son of Hispkl. These four kings, therefore, would 
seem to have no family connection with the first four. I’ 
suspect that they "belong to the old Kitorman dynasty, as 
AnandapM is called Shah by Albiruni,^^ and Trilochun-pM 
is called Sh&hi in the Raja Tarangini. As they were not 
Muhammadans there was no reason for giving them this 
title ; but as Trilochanpal is called Shd/ii and not <S4aA, I 
think it is almost certain that these last four princes must 
have belonged to the old Kitorman family. 

I may note here that Trilochan-pdl is the prince whom 
all the Persian and Arabic writers persist in calling Nar- 
dajan and Fardajan-pdlP As there are no coins of these 
last four princes I conclude that the very extensive mint- 
age of Samanta Deva was found sufficient for the wants of 
the country. 


“ Sachau Albiruni, ii. 18 

” 1 made this correction as early as 1842 in my account of 
the Ancient Coinage of Kashmir. 
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Ephthautes, or White Hons. 

The Ephthalites, or White Huns, make their first appear- 
ance in history early in the fifth century. To the industry 
of D’Herbelot and De Guignes we owe the collection of the 
various notices of Chinese authors ; but our chief debt is 
due to Vivien de St. Martin, who, in his Les Hunn Blancs, 
has added all the scattered accounts to be found in Ar- 
menian and classical writers. By the Chinese they were 
usually called Jican-jwan, or Jen-jen, which is said to have 
a derogatory meaning in their language. Their true 
name of Ephthalites was very closely rendered by the syl- 
lables Ye-ttia-i-li-to ; but as the Chinese frequently abbre- 
.viated proper names, as Fo for Fo'tho, or Buddha, so the 
name of the Ephthalites was lost sight of in the con- 
tracted forms of Ye-tha and Yi-ta, which are applied to 
other peoples. 

The earliest western notice of the White Huns is by 
Moses of Khoreue, who mentions the Hephthag as one of 
the barbarous peoples of Scythia in the first half of the 
fifth century. The next notice is by the historian Priscus, 
who was the ambassador of Theodosius II. with Attila, in 
the years a.d. 44.5 to 447. He calls them Ouvpoi Kiaplrat, 
which appears to me to be only another name for Ephtba- 
lites, as lUdaUtm or Hidavite. In a.d. 530 they are de- 
scribed by Kosmas Indicopleustes as AevKol Ouwoi, or 
“White Huns,” and only a few years later, in a.d. 540, Pro- 
copius calls them by the same name as ’E00a\iTwi/ t0i/ov, 
with the addition of \evKovs, or white. In the followin" 

O 

century Theophanes calls the White Huns Ne^UnXtTttv. 
Several other various spellings of the name are given by 
Vivien do St. Martin, as Ida’agdn by Lazarus of Parba, 
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Abdela by Theopbylact, Thedal by the Armenians, and 
Haiathelah by Firdausi and in the Mojmal ut taicdrikh, as 
well &a by the Sassanians. 

According to Procopius the White Huns held the 
country to the north of the Persian dominions, with 
Gorgo as their capital, which St. Martin has identified 
with Ourgan, the chief city of ancient Hyrkania. Accord- 
ing to Kosmas they occupied the country along the western 
bank of the Indus, to which he gave the name of Ouvifta, 
or Unnia, and not Hunnia. 

From their occupation of the countries on the Oxus and 
the Indus, the White Huns soon came into conflict with 
the Persians on the west and the Indians on the east, and 
our knowledge of their history is chiefly due to their 
wars with their neighbours. 

According to the Chinese, the first noted leader of the 
Jen-jen was Shelm, who reigned from a.d. 385 to 410. 
He dropped the native title of tsanyn for that of Khak&n, 
which was adopted by all his successors. He was followed 
by three princes, of whom the last, named T&tfin, must be 
the Khdkdn who fell in battle with Bahram Gor, or 
Vararan V., at Darband, on the Oxus, in a.d. 428. T&tfin 
was succeeded by his son Solien Khan, a.d. 428 — 443, who 
received a Chinese princess in marriage. Next came Clm~ 
khan, 443 — 464, who was driven across the Oxus by Isde- 
gard II. -But afterwards, with his aid the Sassanian Firoz 
(Perozes), in 459, defeated his brother Hormisdas, and 
became King of Persia. Prisons calls this Ephthalite 
king Koct'xcft'j which I take to be the same as the 
Chinese Chu-khan. His successor was Shu-h-pu-chin, the 
Khmh-Naicuz of Sassanian history. Feroz gave his sister 
in marriage to the Khakan, but his feeling of dependence 
so rankled in his mind that he shortly afterwards invaded 
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the Kh&kan’s dominions, and was killed in battle. An 
ambassador from the Byzantine Emperor Zeno accom- 
panied Feroz in this unfortunate invasion, which Gibbon, 
on the authority of Procopius, assigns to the year a.d. 
488. But the eastern writers refer the death of Khush- 
naw^z to 484 — 485. Three other princes followed, but the 
power of the White Huns was then declining, and no 
further relations with the Persian kings are recorded. 
The last prince, Onotcei, was defeated in battle by Tu-men, 
the king of the Turks, who put him to death in a.d. 546. 
“ Thus,” says Gibbon, “ ended the empire of the Nephtha- 
lites, or White Huns, a polite and warlike people, who had 
vanquished the Persian monarch, and carried their victo- 
rious arms along the banks, and perhaps to the mouth of 
the Indus.” {Decline and Fall, c. 42). 

The name of Huna was well known to the Indians as a 
people on the north-west frontier. The Hunas are not 
mentioned in the po.sthumou8 inscription of Samudra 
Gupta on the Allahabad Pillar. But as this record can- 
not be placed later than a.d. 380, the silence of Indian 
evidence is in full accord with both the Chinese and the 
Persian accounts, which place their first appearance in the 
next century. Our earliest notice of the White Huns on 
the Indus is due to the Chinese pilgrim, Sung-yun, who in 
A.n. 520 visited Gandhara. He says that it was originally 
called Ye-po-lo (Embolina ?), and adds, “ this is the 
country that the Yethas (White Huns) destroyed, and 
afterwards set up Laelih to be king, since which events 
two generations have passed.” The king was not a Bud- 
dhist, and he had been three years at war with Kipin. 

If we place the reigning king’s accession in a.d. 510, 
then the accession of Laelih may be placed two genera- 
tions or about fifty years earlier, or in A D. 460—470. 
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The king kept 700 war elephants. This agrees with the 
account which Kosmas, a.d, 530, gives of King GoUas, 
who kept 1,000 elephants. 

There is a strong temptation to identify this King 
Gollas with the great Mihir-gul, whose title of Shahi pro- 
claims him to have been a Scythian. Mr. Fleet’s Manda- 
sor Inscription of a.d. 532 mentions Mihirakula as a 
powerful prin.ce, who had paid homage to the reigning 
king of Malwa Yasodharma. It also notes that this 
king possessed countries which neither the Guptas nor the 
Sunas could subdue. From my Gwalior inscription we 
learn that Mihirakula’s father was Toram&na, and very 
lately an important inscription of this Toramana has been 
found in the Salt Kange of the western Panj5b. As 
neither Mihir-gul nor Toramdna is a Hindu name, it would 
seem that both princes must have been Scythians. But 
there is nothing to show that they were Hfinas, except 
the fact that at this period the northern Panj&b was under 
the rule of the Hunas. If we might identify Mihir-gul 
with Gollas, then Toram&na would he the father of the 
king who was reigning at Sung-yun’s visit, and Laelih 
would be the father of Toramana. The Western coins 
give the name of Mihir-gul with the title of Shdhi. The 
Eastern coins give Mihir-kul without the title. 

As the date of the settlement of the White Huns in 
Gandh&ra, and along the west bank of the Indus, corre- 
sponds with the period during which the province of 
Sindh, on the Lower Indus, was held by a Scythian 
dynasty who bore the title of Shahi, it seems probable that 
the Ephthalites, as suggested by Gibbon, may have ex- 
tended their conquests to the mouths of the Indus. The 
period of Scythian rule in Sindh lasted for 137 years, from 
A.D. 505 to 642. The original settlement corresponds 
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not only with the date of Gollas on the Indus, hut also 
with the well-ascertained period of the wide rule of Tora- 
nnana and his son Mihir Kul. The father succeeded 
Budha Gupta in Malwa shortly after 174 of the Gupta 
era, 3184-175=493 a.d., while the son had already done 
homage to Yasodharma before a.d. 532. The great exten- 
sion of the power of the White Huns may therefore be 
assigned to the most flourishing period of Ephthalito 
dominion under Khu$h-Nairaz, conqueror of Feroz of 
Persia, and under his son Fukmhun, who together reigned 
from A.D. 464 to 508. Their rule probably lasted in the 
Panjab until the close of the sixth century, as the Hdra 
Ilanai are mentioned by Yarflha Mihir as a people of the 
North-west as late as a.d. 550. The “ Western Hfinns” 
are also mentioned in the Aphsar inscription as the anta- 
gonists of D4modara Gupta, about a.d. 560 — 580. But 
they had disappeared as a ruling race before a.d. 530, 
when Hwen Thsang visited Gandhsira, as that country 
was then subject to the rule of Kapisa, while Taxila be- 
longed to Kashmir. 

Regarding the extension of the Ephthalite rule to 
Segestan I feel very sceptical. The early Muhammadan 
writers, who must have received all their information from 
the Persians, naturally described all Scythian races by the 
one name of Eatbil or Rantil, Zanbil or Zantil, Ratil or 
Abtil, &c., corrupted in a dozen difierent spellings. 
Amongst these various readings I recognise the name of 
the Ephthalite antagonists of the Persians. Theophylact, 
in the seventh century, calls them Ahdela, and as this is 
the nearest form to the original Ephthalite, I conclude 
that the various names given to the rulers of Sejistan, 
Kabul, and Sindh, are simple corruptions of the one name. 

The following notices of these conquerors are taken 
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from Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians of India, vol. i\, pp. 
417—420:— 

In A.B. 22, or a.d. G4S, Sejistan was taken, and shortly after- 
wards Mekran and Sindh were conquered by the Muhammadans, 
when the king, named Ranliil., was killed. 

In A.H. 78, or a.d. G97 — 98, Abdul Aziz, Governor of Sistan, 
invaded Kabul, when the king, named Zninbil, was killed. 

In A.D. 775-^09, the Khalifs A1 Mahdi and Ar Rashid took 
tribute from Ranliil, king of Histan. 

In A.n. 813— ■838, the Kbalif A1 Mamun took Kabul, when 
the king submitted and professed Islam. 

In A.D. 869—70, Yilkub bin Lais took Kabul from RanbU, 
who appears to have been killed. 

In A.D. 878 — 900, Katnln was reigning at Kabul, and was 
oontenjporary with Amm bin Lais. 

But only a few years previously, in a.h. 260 — 61, or 
A.n. 873 — 7S, coins were struck at Panjshir, in Kabul, by 
T&kub bin Lais. 

With respect to the kings of Kabul, there can be no 
doubt that they were not Ephthalites, as Biruni specially 
mentions that the rulers previous to Kamlu and his two 
predecessors were Turks of the family of Kanishka, which 
had ruled for sixty generations up to the time of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. 

As the White Huns were a barbarous nomad race, who 
were ignorant of writing, it seems probable that they may 
have had no coins. The pilgrim Sung-yun, who visited 
Gandhara in a.d. 520, had seen the Yet ha in their own 
country on the Oxus. He found them simple nomads, 
who practised polyandry and had no written characters. 
But when they were settled in Gandhara amongst a civi- 
lised Indian population, it seems very probable that they 
would have struck coins in their own names, as the pre- 
vious rulers had done. As they had no written characters 
of their own, they would of course have adopted the 

d 
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Indian characters ; and I am, therefore, very strongly in- 
clined to assign the coins of Mihir-gul to the Ephthalite 
Huns of the Indus. I adopt this opinion the more readily 
as we learn from Sung-yun that the reigning king of 
Gandbara in .\.n. 520 was not a Buddhist; which agrees 
with the strongly pronounced Brahmanism of the coins of 
ilihir-gul, which display the trisul, or trident, as well as 
the standard of Siva with the humped bull, and the in- 
scription, Vrinlii “ May he whose symbol 

is the bull (Siva) be victorious.” I am inclined, therefore, 
to assign all the coins of this class with Brahmanical sym- 
bols, such as the conch shell of Vishnu, and the trident 
and humped bull of Siva, to the White Huns of the Indus. 

The silence of Hwen Thsang, who twice passed through 
the old country of the White Huns, between A.i). 629 and 
642, is a striking proof of the complete decay of their 
power in his time. I believe, however, that the pilgrim 
has actually mentioned them without recognising their 
name. I refer to Hi-mo-ta-lo on the Oxus, of which 
Hwen Thsang gives a translation as “ under the snowy 
mountains.” But as this meaning would give a purely 
Indian origin to the name, as Hinm-tala, it may be dis- 
missed at once. I believe that the Chinese syllables sim^ 
ply represent the name of the Ephthalites under a slightly 
different form as llfniatuh, which approaches the Haia- 
thela of Firdausi. That his Uimatala is the Yetha of Sung- 
yun is proved by a curious custom which is mentioned by 
both pilgrims — that the married women wore a born three 
feet long on their head-dress. As this peculiar custom is 
not noticed regarding any other people, I conclude with 
some confidence that both Yetha and Uimatala are only 
two variant forms of I he same name. 
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II. — Notes on the Coins. 

On examining the coins of the Indo-Scythians, I ob- 
serve that there are several marked differences in the 
money of the two great races, the Sakas and the Kusbans. 
The Saka coins show a decided preference for the worship 
of the Scythian Herakles, and offer no traces of the Per- 
sian and Indian worship of the planets and elements. 
The Kushkns, after the reign of their first king Kujula 
Kadphises, adopted the Sabeanism of Bactriana with a 
strong mixture of the worship of Indian gods, as shown 
by the use of several names of purely Indian origin. 

Another striking difference between the coins of the 
two races is the total absence of monograms on the 
Kushan money, while the Saka coins are remarkable for the 
number of their monograms, both in Greek and in Arian 
characters. The coins of the Greek Hermseus are never 
without monograms, while those of his successor, the 
Kushan king Kujula Kadphises, are distinguished by 
their total absence. 

A third difference between the two coinages is the 
entire want of gold money amongst the Sakas, and the 
same want of silver money amongst the Kushans. 

These three differences are so marked that I think they 
mignt.be used as fair tests of the race of any of the kings 
whose nationality might otherwise be doubtful. Thus 
Miaiis, or Heraiis, who uses no monograms, should be a 
Kushiin, and not a Saka, king. 

The abundant use of gold by the KushSns may, I think, 
be explained by the great increase of commerce which 
took place between Rome and India with the establish- 
ment of the Roman Empire under Augustus. During 
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this period, as recorded by Pliny, about £400,000, or 
nearly half a million sterling, was the yearly sum paid by 
Rome to India.^* What became of this gold ? In 
Southern India it circulated unchanged with the square 
silver indigenous coins, but in Northern India, where the 
people were already familiar with the Greek coins of the 
Bactrian kings, the Roman gold was recoined by the 
Kush&n princes, beginning with Hiraa Kadphises, who 
certainly reigned in the middle of the first century a.d. I 
came to this conclusion about thirty years ago by compar- 
ing the weights of more than a hundred Indo-Scythian 
gold coins with those of the early Roman Emperors. 

With regard to the absence of silver coins amongst the 
Kushdns, I can only guess that the extensive coinages of 
ailv-er money by the Greek kings were found sufficient for 
the wants of the people. But it still remains a mystery 
why the silver money was npt recoined, as was done with 
the Roman gold. Perhaps as the hemidrachms of Anti- 
machus, Antialkidas, Menander, and Apollodotus were 
familiar to the people, it was thought best not to disturb 
them, but to adjust the new gold coinage to the existing 
value of silver. Well-preserved specimens of these silver 
hemidrachms average 37 grains in weight, and the silver 
didrachms average 148 grains. If the new gold coin was 
equal in value to 10 didrachms and 40 hemidrachms its 
value in silver would have been 1,480 grains. This 
amount, at 12 rates of silver for 1 gold, would make the 
weight of the new gold coin 123'3 grains, which is, as 
nearly as possible, the actual weight of the Kushin gold 


f'linii Xat. Hiit., xii. 41. “ Minimaque computatione,” 

he says. 
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coins. I have taken the weights of 179 examples, which 
give the following results : — 

19 Dinars of Hima Kadphises average 122-21 grains. 

21 ,, ' Kanishka ,, 122-19 ,, 

118 ,, Hnvishka ,, 122-16 ,, 

21 „ Vasu Deva ,, 123-3 „ 

The later coins of Vasu Deva, which are less worn than 
the others, give the full weight of 123-3 grains. 

The small quarter Dinars of these four kings also 
average 30-8 grains, which would give a full Din&r of 
123'2 grains. 

Now if these coins had been simply copied from the 
Roman Denarii Aurei, they would most probably have 
fluctuated in weight with the Roman coinage of the first 
and second centuries. But, on the contrarj-, their full 
weight is maintained to the last, from the earliest coins of 
Weraa Kadphises down to the close of Vasu Deva’s reign 
in the end of the second century a.d. 

With regard to the long-continued currency of the 
Greek silver coins, we have the testimony of the author 
of the Periplus, who says that up to his time (80 to 100 
A.D.^) “ old drachmas bearing the Greek inscriptions of 
Apollodotus and Menander were still current at Bury- 
gaza.” As the author was a contemporary of Kanishka, 
his testimony is decisive as to the continued currency of 
the Greek coins during the reign of the Kushan kings. 

The absence of gold coins amongst the Sakas may 
perhaps be due to the continued circulation of the old 


He mentions Mnlilclws, king of tbe Nabatliirans. As their 
kingdom '\%as subverted oy Trajan, in a.d. 105, the author of 
the I'eiijiliis cannot be placed later. 
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Persian Darics in Sakastene and Arakhosia. Some speci- 
mens are even now found there. 

The coins offer very few examples of the Indo-Scythian 
speech, except in the names of the kings, as all the titles 
of the Saka kings are given in Greek with Indian 
translations. We know, however, that the language of 
the. Sakas, or Massagetae, was similar to that of the 
Parthians ; and this similarity is well shown in the 
names of Vonones, Arsakes, Gondophares, Abdagases, 
and Pakores. We know also that they had a distinct 
dialect, as the Avesta is said to have been translated into 
seven different languages, amongst which were the dia- 
lects of Sejistan and Merv,^® that is, of the Sakas of 
Sal.astene, and the Kusheins of Merv. The only inscrip- 
tion of this race is a short record of Gondophares in the 
Indian language. 

Of the Kush&n dialect we have the king’s names, and 
the royal titles of S/iaowu or Zdvu (“ King”), and Bao- 
nano Jtao {“ King oi kings”). All the Kushan inscrip- 
tions yet found are in the Indian language. A peculiarity 
of the Kushan language was the fondness for the ending 
of proper names in ka. Thus we have Kanishka, Hu- 
vishka, and Kujulaka, of the coins and inscriptions, 
besides Jushka of the Kashmir history. At a later period 
we have Maniaoh. .. ince of the Sogdoites, and during the 
reign of Khusru I’a^vcz two poiverful Kushan kings are 
mentioned under the names of Shog and Pariog.^^ 

With regard to the partiality of the Scythian kings for 
the type of Ilerakles, I will now offer a few remarks 
which I think will be sufficient to show that the Turanian 


“ Hyde, Ueligio Vet. Pets., p. 337. 

Prof. Rawllnson, Seeenth Ancient Monarchi/. p. 433. 
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races identified the Greek demigod Herakles with their 
own “ God of the dead,” named Gebejeized and Zamolxis. 
Herodotus notea that the Get® worshipped Herakles, but 
he does not mention his Scythian name.^* There can be 
no doubt however, that Gebeleizes, the Scythian “ God 
of the Dead,” was the same as Sapaleizes, whose name 
means “ Lord of the Dead,” and whose figure was copied 
from that of the Greek Herakles 

The earliest form of the name is the Babylonian Iskalla, 
who is also known as Ne-uru-gal, or “ Lord of the great 
City” or “ Kingdom of the Dead.” In the curious legend 
of the “ Descent of Ishtar into Hades,” Iskalla is described 
as the god of the house where all meet, hut from which 
none can depart ; while the Queen of Hades is named 
Nin-ki-gal. She is therefore the same as the goddess 
Nana, whose image was carried oflF from Erech by Kuder- 
nahundi, King of Elam, in b.c. 2280. 

The king’s name of Ne-uru-gal is clearly j;he same as 
Nergal, who was the god of Kiitha, In the Septuagint the 
god’s name is written ’Ep 7 €\, which points directly to 
'OpKO’! and Orcus, and also to Erkle and Herakles. Nergal 
must likewise be connected with the Sanskrit Naraka, 
“ the abode of departed spirits,” and therefore also with 
Erech, or Warka, “ the burial city of the Babylonians.” 
Another connection of the name with the dead is the 
Greek re/epos, “ a corpse,” as well as the flower Nf^AKrerov, 
or the “numbing,” which was being plucked by Per- 
sephone at the very moment that she was seized by Hades, 
and carried oflf to become the Queen of the lower world. 

In the Indian Vedas the ruler of the dead is called 


* Herodot., iv. 94 and 59. 
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Yomi!, but he was also named Vakra, or the “cruel,” 
which would seem to be the same name as that of the god 
OKPO on the Indo-Scythian coins. As King of Naraka, 
or Hades, OKPO is represented as holding a noose and a 
mace or club. On the coins he is further identified with 
HPAKIAO or Herakles, with the club and lion’s skin. On 
several coins OKPO is joined with the goddess NANA, 
which shows that these two deities were esteemed as king 
and queen, being the representatives of the Babidonian 
Iskalla or Nergal, and his queen Nin-kigal or Nana. That 
OKPO was the god of the dead is shown by the noose 
and the mace or club, both of which are lethal instruments 
of the Indian god Yama. As bearer of the former he is 
known as PuHa-piini, or “ noose in hand,” and as wielder 
of the latter he is called danda-dhara, or “ mace-holder.” 
A well-known title of Yama is C/iitra, and I would suggest 
that the Persian name of Sitra-takhmes must have referred 
to Death’s irresistible strength, its meaning being simply 
“ strong as Chitra.” 

The name of Sapnl continued in use amongst the Tura- 
nian peoples down to a very late date. Thus Dizaboidos, 
the great Khakan of the Turks, who sent an embassy to 
Justinian, is called Shapolio by the Chinese. The Greek 
form of the name is due to the w’ant of a Greek letter 
corresponding to sh, for which I)iz was substituted. In 
the same way nani, or slmrd, the name of the planet Saturn, 
became Dhizun, from which form must have originated the 
A()paavi]<; of Ilesychius. 

Hut the name of Iskalla at once suggests that of the 
Scythian epoiiymus Skolopdeti, and his people the Skoloti. 
To connect this name with Sapalaizen, I would refer to the 
Sanskrit srira, a corpse, and mvara, a name of Siva, as well 
as to the l.atin srp'lio and sf/julrrnm. I would refer also 
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to Sagillus, King of the Scythians, and to Sigal, the capital 
of the Sakastanian Sakas. The same name is found under 
several slight variations of spelling, of which the most 
notable is Kola-xais (or Skola-xais), the progenitor of the 
ParalatcB (or Sparalatm), or Royal Scythians. On the coins 
of the Indo-Scythian Sakas we have the name of Sapaleizes 
on one side, coupled with the name of the goddess Namxia 
on the reverse. Sapal-eizes means simply the god Sapal, 
or Herakles, whose name and worship were widely spread 
amongst all the Scythian races. The Indo-Scythian kings 
Spalahora and Spalirises, in addition to their names, offer 
the seated figure of Herakles on their coins. On Mount 
Sambulos (or Sabul, dropping the epenthetic m) the Par- 
thian king Goterzes offered worship to Hercules.^® The 
name of the mountain is slightly altered by Pliny to 
Kambalidus.'^ 

The last reading of Kambalidus points to Gebeleizes as 
only a variant form of Sapaleizes, to which I would add 
that Zamol-xis is another variant. I think also that the 
xis of Zamol-xis and the xais of Skola-xais, may be simply 
the equivalents of geises, gases, or geses, and eizes or ises, 
which form the termination of so many Scythian names. 
Xis and xais might be connected with the title of Shdhi, 
which was used by the Indo-Scythians both on coins and 
inscriptions. Gases and eises are found in Abdagases, 
Bolagases, Monneses, &c., and may possibly have some 
connection with the Sanscrit isa, or “ lord,” as in Vagises. 

In further connection with the dead we have the form 
of SauXttiq, which was the name of the place which held 
the tombs of the Parthian kings. And this form leads 


® Taciti Annal., xii. 13. 

** Pliiiii Xat. Hist., vi. 31. 
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to Shaul or Sheol, the Hebrew name of Hades. Bet-saloe 
also was the name of a place at Kutha, in Persia, which 
was noted for the worship of Nergal, or Hercules. 

This widely-spread use of names connected with Sapal, 
or Heracles, seems to point to an early period in the 
world’s history, when the worship of the God of the Dead 
had extended from the eastern shores of the Caspian to 
the banks of the Danube. And this extent of the 
Scythian territories was in fact claimed by the envoys of 
the Massaget® when they met Alexander on the banks 
of the Jaxartes, "ultra Tanaim usque ad Thraciam 
colimus.”®' 

In the following account I have divided the coins of 
the Indo-Scythians into several different classes, which 
correspond with the several different periods of their 
history. 

Class A — B.ude Imitations of Greek Coins, from first occupa- 
tion in B.c. 163, down to establishment of Kushans in 116 b.c. 

Class B. — Coins of the Sakas or Saca- Scythians in Arakhosia 
and India, from b.c. 116 to 16. 

Class C. — Coins of the Great Yne-chi, or Kushans, in Kabul 
and N.W, India, from b.c. 16 to a.d. 200. 

Class D. — Coins of the Later Kushans in Kabul and N.W. 
India, after a.d. 200. 

Class E. — Coins of the Little Yue-chi, or Lesser Kushans, in 
Peshawar and N.W. Panjiib, after a.d. 430. 

Class F. — Coins of the Ephthalites, or White Huns, on the 
Indus, in a.d. 480 to 600. 


Class A. — Ride Imitation’s of Grf.f.k Coins. 

Class A includes imitations of the small silver coins of 
Alexander the Groat, and of the larger silver pieces of 


Cuitius, I'K. Alex ., vii. 8, 80. 
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Seleukus I. and Antiochua I. of Syria, and of the Bactrian 
kings Euthydemus, Demetrius, Eukratides, and Heliokles. 
These Bactrian imitations are by far the most numerous, 
and more especially those of Euthydemus in silver, and 
of Heliokles in copper. On some of the imitations of 
Antiochus and Euthydemus there are native characters in 
addition to the corrupt Greek names of the imitated coins. 
These native legends have not yet been read. They may 
be only transliterations of the Greek names, but Mr. 
Thomas’s attempts to read them as such were not suc- 
cessful. The characters appear to me to be similar to 
those on the coins of the Arsakian kings of Parthia. 

On the imitation of the tetradrachms of Eukratides I 
find the detached Greek letters N A. I have a cast of 
a true tetradrachm with the same letters, and there is a 
true coin of the same type in the British Museum. If 
these letters are intended for a date, they would represent 
51, or, with the centurial figure added, they would repre- 
sent 151 of the Seleukidan era, equivalent to b.c. 161, which 
corresponds with the early part of the reign of Eukratides. 

The small silver oboli are simple copies of the coins of 
Eukratides, including even the monogram. 

One of the coins having the name of Heliokles, with 
the figure of Zeus, is also a simple copy both of the 
obverse and reverse. But the other coin with the horse 
on the reverse is perhaps original, although the horse 
may have been copied from the square copper coins of 
Hermmus. 

All these rude imitations of the Greek coins I attribute 
to the early Indo-Scythians who conquered the countries 
on- the Oxus. Only a few stray specimens are found in 
the Kabul valley, and none in the Panjab. The types are 
nearly all taken from the coins of the Greek kings who 
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ruled in Bactria, the few exceptions being copied from the 
money of Mithridates I. of Parthia. The Scythian archer, 
on the imitation coins of Antiochus, is probably original. 

It is not eas}' to fix a date for the issue of these coins, 
hut I am inclined to think that none of them can be earlier 
than B.c. 163, when the Yue-chi, being driven to the south 
of the Jaxartes by the Hiong-nu, pushed the Sakas to the 
south and west. The Bactrian Greeks then retired to the 
south of the Oxus, and, after some time, continued their 
retreat to the south of the Indian Caucasus, and left the 
whole of Bactriana in the hands of the Scythians. These 
coins I believe to have been issued chiefly by the Sakas ; 
but until we can read the names recorded on some of them 
in native characters it seems useless to hazard any specu- 
lations about their issue. This rude coinage probably 
continued down to about b.c. 16, when the Kush&n con- 
queror Kujula Kadphises imposed his name on the reverse 
of the copper coins of Ilermaeus. 

The coins of Ihirkodes are the only Scythian pieces that 
ofier purely native types not borrowed from the Greeks. 
If I am right in identifying the hero figured on the 
reverse as the representative of the mythical leader of the 
Turki races, Burtechino or Bcrtczuia, then Hurkodes must 
have belonged to the great horde of the Yue-ti ; but to 
which of the five divisions there is nothing to show. The 
latter part of the name recalls the Thracian Kotys — of 
which Miltokuthes seems to be a compound form. But it 
is more probable that the Scythian name of Hurkodes may 
be a compound of Hiirk, “ the wolf,” which is found in 
Ht/rkania, and that Hurkodes is only a variant rendering 
of Bertechino, or Bertczina, or Barhafigin, the hero of the 
Turkish race. The armed figure on the reverse would 
then be the God of War, who was specially worshipped by 
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the Scythians. The legend of Ardethrou would then be 
equivalent to Raorethro of the coins of Huvishka — that 
is, the god Ares, or Athro. According to Abu Rihan’s 
account, Barhatigin preceded Kanak or Kanishka. There 
are two distinct kinds of his coins — one with the war 
god on the reverse and the other with the fore part of a 
horse bridled. On the former the inscriptions are always 
in Greek letters j on the latter they are sometimes Greek 
on the obverse and Parthian on the reverse, or Parthian 
on both sides. The Greek inscription on the obverse is 
always YPKWAOY, and the corresponding Parthian 
inscription I read as Karatnkin, or Garatagin. The Par- 
thian inscription on the reverse I have not succeeding in 
reading. Mr. Thomas read it as Kiidt. 

The Greek legend of MAKAPOY APAH0POY, 
which accompanies the divine figure on the reverse of the 
large coins, I take to mean simply “ Ardethra of Makar,” 
taking Makar to be the same as Bakar of the following 
legend, preserved by Biruni.®^ “ Kabul was formerly 
governed by princes of the Turkish race, and the first of 
them, named Barhtigin, dwelt when he arrived at Kabul 
in a cave (named Bakar).” After remaining in the cave 
for some time without food, “ Barhtigin came all of a 
sudden out of the cave . . . clothed as a Turk, ivith a 
tunic, cap, hoofs, and armed from head to foot." A similar 
story was told of Bertezena, the first leader of the Turks. 
But Bertezena, or Burtechino, is clearly the same name as 
Barhtigin, and I have no doubt that the divine figure on 
these coins is intended for the legendary leader of the 


Elliot's 7//.S?.. ii. 9. On the later coins MAKAPoY 
is changed to OAKAPo, which is an equally correct rendering 
of ll((luii. 
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Turks, armed from head to foot, just as he was said to 
have issued from the cave. 

The date of the coins of Hurkodes cannot be placed 
earlier than the first century, owing to the late shape of 
the omega, lu . Raoul Rochette suggested that they might 
“ have been struck by some of the barbarous tribes upon 
the borders of the Caspian, from whence they seem to 
have been brought.” 

Smardates and Rangodeme. — This curious coin presents 
two heads ; that of a king on the obverse, and of a queen 
on the reverse. I have two other specimens of the same 
types, but in very bad order. I read the two names 
as TANAI CMAPAATHC and KYPIA PAF- 
rOAHMH, or King Smardates, and Queen Rangodeme. 
I take the king’s name to be Smardates preceded by the 
title of Tank, which I refer to the Scythian Tham, or 
" king.” Tanli or Tanaia may be compared with Justin’s 
Scythian King Tanaus. The queen’s name I take to be 
Rangodeme, and the term Kvria to be the title of 
“queen.” We kaow from Herodotus that the Scythian 
Apollo was called OITOXYPOZ, but from an inscription 
we learn that the full form was OITOXKYPOZ, while 
the moon was called XEAOITOXKYPA. The terms 
skuros and skura would thus seem to mean simply “ god 
and goddess,” or king and queen. By dropping the 
initial Z in both we get kuroa and kura. 

There is nothing except the rude workmanship and the 
round form of the sigma, C, to declare the age of these 
coins. My three specimens were obtained at difierent 
times, and they are the only specimens that I have seen 
during fifty years of collecting. My impression is that 
they belong to the country on the Oxus, and that their 
style is due to Parthian rather than to Indo-Grreciau in- 
fluence. 
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Rude copy of silver drachma. 

Diademed bead of king to 1., with moustaches. Native legend 
of five letters behind head. 



ni. descriptive list of the coins — continued . 
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Large rude head, diademed to r., as in No. 10. 

Iifv . — Horse stepping -to 1., ns on coins of Mithridates I. of 
Parthia. Corrupt Creek legend, as on No. 10. 



N.B. There are a’eo email coins of this type. On some epeci- 

a« (f ... - a WAMMA. 
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COINS OF THE SAKA3. 

Ci.Ass B. 

Coins of the Sakas ok Sac^-Sctthiaxs. 

Glass B includes all the coins which bear names either of 
Parthian origin, or of kindred forms, beginning with 
Moas and Vonones and ending with Pakores. There 
appear to be at least three distinct families of these Princes, 
the two earlier ones of Moas and Vonones being contem* 
porary, while that of Gondophares was some time later. 

All the coins of this class have on their reverse literal 

translations in the Indian Pali language and in Arian 
characters of the Greek legends of the obverse. 

Coins of MOAS . — The earliest coins of the Sakas or 
Sacse-Scythians are certainly those of Moa, or Manas, as 
his name is written in Greek characters. This name is 
found only in Western Asia in the compounds Moagetes 
and Moaphernes, but I have foiled to find the meaning of 
it. Arrian mentions a king of the Sakas, named Mabakes, 
who joined Darius Codomannus. His name might also be 
read as Mauakes. A coin of Moagetes, tyrant of Kibyra, was 
published by Pellerin, with a monogram forming MOAF. 
Moaphernes was the uncle of Strabo’s mother, and was a 
person of some consequence during the reign of Mithri- 


a 
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dates of Pontus.* If the full name of this king was Moga, 
as I originally suggested in my reading of the copper- 
plate inscription of King Moga, it is quite possible that 
the old town of Mong, in the Panj&b, may have derived 
its name from him as Mogapum, which would soon have 
been curtailed and nasalized into Mong, after the usual 
Panj&h fashion. It is certain at least that the coins of 
Moas are found only in the Panjab, not a single spec imen, 
to my knowledge, having been found in the Kabul valley. 
The first coins of this prince were obtained by Ventura in 
the Panjab, and the whole of my own collection, now 
numbering over two hundred specimens of more than 
twenty different tj^pes, was gathered in the same country. 
His silver coins have been found at the old town of Man- 
sera, sixteen miles to the north of Ahbottabad, and about 
eighty miles to the north of Rar, ul Pindi. 

By what route Moas and his followers reached the 
Panj&b is not clear ; but I feel quite certain that they 
could not have come through Kashmir by the Karakoram 
Pass, as suggested by Professor Gardner, as that pass, 
instead of being open all the year round, is closed during 
winter, and could neter be traversed by an army, even in 
summer. My own opinion is that the first bands of 
Scythians, the Sakas, came from the Oxus, as stated by 
the Chinese. They first occupied Sakastene, or Arachosia 
and Drangiana, but soon spread themselves over the 
country to the eastward, where they gradually got posses- 
sion of the valley of the Indus, including both the Pauj&b 
and Sindh. In fact, the Chinese authorities distinctly say 
that the Sakas, after their retirement to the south, formed 
several separate states.’ The bolder and more adven- 

* Strahon. Geogr. xi., 2, 18, and xiL 8, 88. 

’ Bemusat, Aour. Melange* Atiatiques, i. 205. 
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taroos spirits might hare pushed ahead, and oTemin the 
Panj&b up to the foot of the Kashmir hills within a couple 
of years, just as in after years was actually done by the 
Brahman Chach, as well as by the first Muhammadan 
conqueror, Muhammad K&sim. I see no necessity for 
supposing that Moas and Azas came through Kashmir. 
Bftber and all previous invaders came from the west. 

The Indian dominion of Moas seems to be plainly indi- 
cated by the Indian types of many of his coins. Thus, 
there are 4 with an elephant, *1 with an elephant’s head, 
4 with a river deity — which can only be the Indus, and 3 
with a humped bull, or altogether eleven types referring 
directly to India out of the twenty-two types already 
known. 

In later times we know that Hus&m-ud-din Ewaz had 
already made himself the independent ruler of Bengal 
within twenty years of the occupation of Delhi by Kutb- 
ud-din Aibak. We have only fo suppose that Moas was 
the leader of the Sakas about B.c. 120, and that he himself 
pushed forward from Sakastene to India, leaving Vonones 
in command behind him. Then, about 100 b.c., Yonones 
may either have rebelled, or have been installed by Moas 
himself as king of Sakastene, while Moas himself was con- 
tent with his Indian dominions. 

Some supposition of this kind is perhaps required to 
account for the names of Yonones and Azas appearing on 
the same coin. On the death of Moas the vacant throne 
may have been claimed by Yonones, and the claim could 
have been adjusted by admitting the equal authority of 
Azas. Both chiefs called themselves “ King of Kings.” 

The type of Poseidon trampling upon a rivm'-god would 
seem, as suggested by Raoul Bochette, to point to a suc- 
cessful passage of the Indus. On one coin Poseidon, with 
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trident in hand, is represented trampling the river-god 
with his foot, while he levels a thunderbolt against a 
small figure which is clinging to an aplustre, or raised 
“ poop-omament ” of a boat. On another coin the same 
figure is apparently seeking protection from a tall female 
figure, which perhaps represents India. On another rare 
coin Zeus is seen seated, with the hasta pura in his left 
hand, and with right hand extended towards a small female 
figure surrounded by foliage, which I take to be a perso- 
nification of India. This identification seems to be con- 
firmed by the presence of the humped bull and the 
elephant on other coins. 

It is worthy of note that on all the large coins of Moass. 
the native legend is limited to the simple title of Raja- 
diraja as the translation of BAZIAEITE BAXIAEIIN, 
while the coins of all his successors take the fuller and 
loftier title of Maharajadiraja. On the large coins with 
the elephant’s head the only legend is in Greek, 
BAZIAEXIZ MAYoY. Sut in this instance the coin is 
probably an early one, as it is a simple copy of a coin of 
Demetrius. The small copper coins bear the simple title 
of Maharajata Moasa. 

The find spots of the coins of Moas and the Eastern 
Sakas are restricted to the Panjab, so far as my experience 
extends. A few specimens of Azas have been obtained 
round about Peshawur and in the Swat valley. I saw 
twelve of his coins extracted from beneath the statue 
platform of an ancient temple at Shah-dheri or Taxila.* 

Coins of VONONES . — The coins of Yonones and his 
family come chiefly from the ancient Arachosia, or Kan- 
dahar and Ghazni. Some have also been found in Si«tAn 


* Archaohgical Survey of India, v. 72. 
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the ancient Drangians. A few haye been obtained at 
Kabul, but as not even a single specimen was got at 
Begram by Masson during bis three years’ collection, it 
seems almost certain that Vonones could not have ruled 
there. For a similar reason the family of Vonones could 
not have ruled for any time in the Punjab, as their coins 
are very rarely found there. In fact, the Panjab must 
have been held by Azas and his successors, whose coins 
are very numerous all over the northern districts. 

It seems strange that no coins of Vonones himself have 
been found, his name being restricted to the obverses of 
the coins of Azas,^ Spalahores, and Spalgadames. I 
think it probable that he was the great chief of the Saka 
horde, after the death of Moas, and that he must have 
remained in Sakastene, while his relatives and generals 
had possession of the eastern countries, Kandahar, Sindh, 
and the Panjab. 

I note that the silver coins of the two branches of the 
Sakas in Kandahar and the Panjab bear the same type of 
the king on horseback, but their copper money has little 
in common. The type of the horseman was first intro- 
duced by Moas, and its general adoption by both branches 
seems to point to a community of race. Politically they 
were certainly connected, as Azas acknowledged the 
supremacy of Vonones, and afterwards of Spalirises, by 
placing their names on the obverse of his coins. On the 
first he adopts the simple title of Rajadiraja, which was 
used by Moas, while he gives the title of BAZIAEX2Z 


* When E. Thomas stated that I had discovered a coin with 
the joint names of Aaas and Vonones (Piinsep s Ant. iL, 208) he 
forgot that the coin was in the Stacy collection and that he had 
catMogned it himself {Bengal Atiat. Soc, Journal, ISfiS, 
p. 252). 
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BAZIAEQN to Yonones. On the other coins he adopts 
an equal title with that of Spalirises. 

SpalaAora does not take the royal title of Basilem. He 
is simply the king’s brother, and was no doubt the 
governor of a province with the title of Maharaja. His 
son Spalgadamea also does not take the royal title, but 
calls himself simply the son of Spalahora. Spaliriset, 
therefore, would appear to have been the King who suc- 
ceeded Yonones. At first he calls himself the king's 
brother, and has the simple title of BAZIAEXIZ. But 
afterwards as king he becomes BACIAEui N BACIAEul C. 
With Azas he calls himself BACIAEui C MEPAAoV, 
while Azas has the titles of Mahamjasa MahatakoKa. At 
the same time the types of this coin are copies of one of 
the finest coins of Moas, while the monogram is the same, 
forming NIK [No. 2], although it does not appear to 
have been used by Azas himself. 

There is a peculiarity in the Greek spelling of the name 
of Spalirises that requires special notice. On a few speci- 
mens it is written inAAIPICoY, as if the first letter was 
ail imperfect square «. But the usual form is, PRAAI- 
P\Z.o\ , Rpalirisou. As the initial letter in the native 
legend is undoubtedly sp, the Persian form of the Indian 
«ic, I take the character to be formed of the palatal sibi- 
lant n 8 with h P joined on the right, thus making sp. 
As this f is frequently pronounced as sh, the initial rho, P, 
of the Greek rendering must be taken to represent the 
palatal sibilant, thus making the initial syllable spa, as 
in the Persian aspd. Now we know that the regular sibi- 
lant sh in the names of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Eusb&n 
ia represented by a peculiar form of the Greek rho, thus p, 
with the perpendicular stroke elongated upwards: This 
peculiar use of rho to represent sh I pointed out in 1872, 
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when I suggested that it was in accordance with a well- 
known usage of the Turki dialects, which changes an initial 
« or z to r.® The lengthening of the perpendicular stroke I 
was of course aware of, but I then considered it as only 
an abnormal variation. From these coins of Spalirises it 
would seem that the attempt to represent sA or the palatal 
sibilant s by a Greek rAo, was made upwards of a century 
Before the time of-Kanishka. The square sigma C is used 
for the name of Spalahura, CFIAAYPIoC, and the round 
sigma C in the name of Sapaleizes, CAflAACIZHC* 

It is difficult with our present scanty information to 
assign, with any degree of certainty, the countries over 
which the family of Vonones reigned. The facts recorded 
by Masson would seem to exclude them from the Kabul 
valley, as only two coins of Spalahores and three of Spali- 
rises were found at Bcgram during three years’ search. 
A good number of specimens were obtained by Colonel 
Stacy and Captain Hut.ton at Kandahar, and I have picked 
up a few in the Panjab. The Ventura collection, also 
made in the Panj&b, contained only four specimens of this 
family.* I am inclined to place them at the Saka capital 
of Stffa/, which I would identify with SAdl or Kotta {vulgo 
Quetta), the Kottabara of Ptolemy. Their dominions 
would have embraced the Kandahar valley, and perhaps 
also Ghazni, while the Kabul valley was still held by 
some of the later Greeks. 

Coins of AZAS . — The numerous silver coins of Azas, 
with but one exception, present the king on horseback on 
the obverse, with only the slight difference that on some 


' Num. Chron., 2nd Series, xii., 181. Dr. Stein's paper on 
this subject was not published until 1887, or fifteen years later. 
His Zoroastrian readings I wiU discuss hereafter. 

* Thomas, Printep., Plate XV., Figs. 6, 6, 9 and 1 0. 
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pieces the king bears a couched lance, while on. others he 
carries a whip, and has a bow case behind him. These 
two varieties are given in Plate V., marked A and B. 

This type of the king on horseback seems to distin- 
guish all the Saka princes from the Kushhns. Moas has 
only two horseman coins of copper, but the horseman is 
by far the commonest t 3 ’pe on all the coins of his successors 
Azas and Azilises. It is also the common type on most of 
the coins of Vonoi es and his relatives Spalahora, Spalga- 
dama, and Spalirises. And at a still later date it was 
adopted by Gondophares and the members of his family 
Abdugases and Sasaii. Lastly, it forms the type of at 
least nine-tenths of the money of the Nameless King. 

Masson has recorded the important fact that not a 
single com of Azas was obtained from the ruined city of 
Begram, to the north of Kabul. But his money is very 
plentiful in the Western Panjab, where Ventura made a 
large collection, and where I have since obtained a great 
number of all types and sizes. I believe, therefore, that 
Moas and his successors, Azas and Azilises, must have 
ruled over the Western Panjab, with their capital at 
TaxUa, from about 100 to 20 b.c. During this time the 
Eastern Panjab was certainly held by some of the later 
Greeks, with their capital at Sangala. These Greeks 
would include Zoilus, Dionysius, Straton II, and Apollo- 
phanes. 

The Satraps, whose coins have been found in consider- 
able numbers, such as Zeionises or Jihonisa, and Aspa 
Varma, must have been governors under Azas and Azi- 
lises. Of Aspa Varma we are quite certain, as he calls 
himself on his coins the General \atratega] of Azas. 
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MiaC’s or IIeravs. 

The nationality of Miaiis (or Ileraus) and of the Name- 
less King is unsettled. I have placed their coins along 
with those of the Sakas, or Sac*, chiefly on account of the 
horseman type, which is common to all the known Saka 
kings of the families of Moas and Vonones. For the 
same reason 1 look upon Gondopharcs and his relatives 
Abdagases and Sasan as later Sakas. 

The coins of Miaiis (or Heriins, as read by Mr. Gai-d- 
ner) are altogether exceptional, as they consist chiefly of 
tetnidrachms and oboli, of which no other examples have 
been found amongst the money of the Saka princes. I 
think it probable that Miaiis, or Mininn (as his name is 
also written), may be the interloper Yin-mo-fu, or Lt-iiio- 
fii, to whom the Chinese attribute the conquest of Kipin 
in H.c. 49. The name on the coins is variously written, 
and may be read as MAOY and HIAOY on the tetra- 
drachms, and as MIAOYL and MIAIOYC on the oboli. 
The name is preceded by the title of TYPANNOYN- 
TOZ on the large coins, and followed by XANAB or 
ZANAOB KOPCANOY, while the oboli omit the two 
titles, and read simply MIAOY KOPCANOY. 

Mr. Percy Gardner’ reads the name of the kin" as 

• O 

Ileraus, or HPAOY, just as I did myself when I got the 
first tctradrachin some twenty-five years ago. But after 
finding the oboli I gave up that reading for MIAOY. 
Mr. Gardner reads the whole legend as TYPANNOYN- 
TOZ HPAOY ZAKA KGIPANGY. But he has 
omitted the letter B at the end of ZAKA (or ZANA), 

’ Brit. Mils, i’lilnloijiie of Gm-k and Scyltiiaii Coiii'i, Introd., 
p. zlviL 


0 
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which is found on all the eight or ten tetradrachms that 
I have seen, and is quite distinct on the British Museum 
coin. He also points out that the third letter of the word 
read as SANAB is not found like the other N’s on the 
coin, but like a retrograde lA. But I may refer him to 
his own note at the foot of the same page, where the 
same retrograde form is found in the word read by him 
as KOlPANoY, but which should therefore be KOIPA- 
KoY. M. Tiesenhausen's coin, he admits, seems to read, 
XANAB, and I may add that on one of my tetradrachms 
the N is properly formed, reading XANAGB. I may 
mention also that on one specimen all the N’s of Turan- 
vcuntoi and Koiranou are retrograde. 

Heraiis, according to Mr. Gardner, thus becomes a 
King of the Sakas ; but according to my reading of the 
last two words XANAB (or XANAGB) KOPCANOY, 
he must have been the king [Sanaob or tsani/u) of the 
Korsdm or Kitshdns. We know that on all the coins of 
Kujula Kadphizes the name of his tribe Kushana in the 
native legend, is rendered as KOPCAN in the Greek 
legend. We know also that Tsanyn or chamju was a 
royal title. As an interloping conqueror Miaiis may have 
been a Kusban, who made a temporary conquest of Kipin. 
All that the Chinese authors say of Yin-mo-fu or In- 
iH 0 -fu, is that he was the son of the King of Yung-KIiiu, 
and that he attacked and killed the son of U-theu-lao, 
King of Kipin, and took possession of his throne in b.c. 
49.® As U-theu-lao, the father, was a contemporary of 
Wu-ti of the Han dynasty, who died in b.c. 87, his son 
would have succeeded him about 70 b.c., and this date 
would agree very well with the date of his supplanter 


* Bemusat, A’our. Meluiiget Aniatiguet, i. 207. 
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Tin-mo-fti, who sent an embassy to the Emperor Hiao- 
yuan-ti in b.c. 49. 

Now the coins of Miaiis (or Heraiis) certainly belong to 
about the same period. The tetradrachms use the correct 
form of the sigma, Z, as on the coins of Hermmus and 
Kujula Eadphizes, while on the coins of Eujula alone, 
and on those of Eadaphes, the round sigma, C, is used. 
Hiaiis must therefore have preceded the final settlement 
of the Eush^ns under Eujula in the latter half of the 
first century n.c That he was a contemporary of Eujula 
is rendered nearly certain by the discovery of one of his 
oboli by Masson in the Eotpur Stupa No. 2 along with ten 
copper coins bearing the joint names of IlermaDus and 
Eujula Eadphizes.^ There was also included a clay seal 
with the standing figure of an armed prince ” holding 
a spear and shield. An engraving of this seal is given by 
Wilson in PL IV., Fig. 6, of the Relks of Masson’ f Topes. 
It agrees with the armed soldiers on some rare coins of 
the Eush^n Prince Eujula Eadphizes, of which two speci- 
mens are shown in the accompanying plates. All the 
evidence therefore is strongly in favour of my conclusion 
that Miaiis was a contemporary of Eujula. I may add 
the fact that both princes use the form of KJPLAN for 
the name of their tribe. 

Another point in favour of the identification of Miaiis 
with In-mo-fa is the fact, also recorded by the Chinese, 
that the gold and silver money of Kipin bore on one side 
the figure of a horseman, and on the other side the head 
of a man.'® Now, there are only two kings in the whole 

* Wilson, Aziana Antiqua, p. 66, describes it as a small piece 
of silver, with oue side worn smooth. 1 examiued the coin 
myself in 1867 in the Masson collection in the India Office, and 
recognised it as an obolus of Miaiis. 

“ Kemusat, Nouv. Melnmjes Anatiqurs i., 206. 
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series whose money corresponds with this description. 
These two are Miaiis and the Nameless King. But as no 
silver money of the latter has yet been found, the desmip- 
tion agrees only with that of Miaiis. 

The Greek title ZANAB or XANAGB may perhaps be 
intended for the Scythian title of Uanyit, which is a con- 
traction of TmnH-kiitliu-tnnju, or “ Ilea ven’s-son -great,” 
of which only the first and last syllables are preserved in 
the Sc}’thian title. The meaning of this title is exactly 
the same as that of the Chinese Tien-tse, or “Son of 
Heaven.” In the Indian inscriptions of the Kush&n 
Princes Kanishka and his successors Iluvishka and Vasu 
Deva the same title is given to them in its Indian form of 
Bera-putra, or “God’s-son.” I therefore read £ANAB 
KDPCANDY as tmmr-korsanov, the exact equivalent of 
Beta piifra Kmhunn. In support of this reading I am 
now able to refer to a duplicate copper coin of Miaiis, on 
which one half of the Arian legend is quite legible. 
Under the king’s bust I read Maharaja, tbs equivalent of 
TYPANNLYNTOZ, and on the right hand I readDrrw- 
patra ka, the rest being illegible. All the left half of the 
legend is lost. But the title of Detapiifrn, which was 
peculiar to the Kushan kings, coupled with the reading of 
KOPLANDY, seems to me' to offer a very strong proof 
that iliaiis was not a Saha king. I take him to have been 
the chief of the Kushan tribe of the Great Yueti, and I 
think also that he may possibly have been the father, as 
well as the predecessor, of Kujula Kadphizes, who united 
the five tribes of the Great Yueti, and conquered the last 
Greek Prince Hermwus. 

Coins of the NAMELESS KING. — The immediate 
succes.sor of Miaiis was most prohsibly the Nameless King, 
who gives only the titles of BACIAEYC BACIAEuiN 
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CujTHP MEPAC. His coins are exceedingly common 
all over the Panj&b, as well as in Kandahar, and in the 
Kabul valley. They are of several types, but not one of 
them gives even a single letter of any name. The in- 
scription is simply BACIA6YC BACIACiuN CuiTHP 
MEPAC. All of them have a three-pronged symbol, 
which was apparently the peculiar symbol of this prince. 
On two of my coins the symbol has four prongs, owing 
perhaps to a blunder of the die-cutter. On the helmeted 
and bilingual coins, and also on the small Ardokhro coins, 
there is a single Arian letter, 4|, Vi, which may possibly 
be the initial of the king’s name, perhaps of Yikram&ditya, 
whose date, as well as I am able to judge, must have coin- 
cided with that of this nameless prince. His rule must 
have been very extensive, as well as very long, as his 
coins are found as far eastward as Mathura. 

I have sometimes thought that this nameless prince 
with the initial Yi might be identified with one of the 
early Kushhn kings, by supposing that these coins without 
name might be the money of his different satraps in the 
conquered provinces, while the gold and copper coins, which 
bear the names of the Kush&n kings themselves, would 
have been the coinage of the Kabul valley. The syllable 
Yi would thus stand for the initial of Vinui or Vikrauim- 
dita. 1 have already noticed that both sets of coins 
have the inscription in the nominative case, BACIAEYC 
BACIA61U N. The sceptre carried in front of the faceis 
also a peculiarity of the Kushfin king’s coinage. 

The want of monograms which distinguishea the coins 
of the Nameless King from those of the Partho-Scythian 
dynasties of Moss, ITonones, and Gondopharea, would 
seem to connect him with the Kushilns. The bust also 
does the same. But the horseman is the favourite type of 
the Saka kings. 
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The coins of the Nameless King are found in copper 
only. His Mathura coins were a local coinage, which ia 
not met with elsewhere. As Mathura certainly belonged 
to the early £ush&n kings this local coinage must have 
been issued with their authority. 

I have already pointed out the possibility that Yonones 
and the 8aka kings may be alluded to in the traditional 
account of the early rulers of Sindh preserved by Bashid- 
ud-din.^^ Their names are. — 1. Ka/and, the founder, 
who was not a Hindu ; 2. Ayand; 3. Sdital; and 4. Rodl, 
and his brother, 5. Barkamaria. 

1. Kafand, who sent his brother Sdmid against Mahra, 
the Persian, to expel him from Sindh. By a very slight 
change of r to tc the name of Mahra may be read as 
Mahvca, which would corr^pond exactly with the Greek 
Maua. As Yonones and Mauas would appear to have 
been contemporaries, the former ruling in Arakhosia, the 
latter in the Panj&b, 1 think that the identification of 
Mauas with Mahra, the antagonist of Kafand, is not an 
improbable one. The name of Kafand might evm be a 
possible alteration of Wdnum, or Yononea. 

2. Ayand I would identify with Azas, whose name is 
written Aya in the native legends of his coins. He was a 
powerful king, who divided his dominions into four sepa- 
rate governments. This would agree with the known 
fitcta of the reign of Azas, who certainly confided one pro- 
vince to his general, Aspa Varma, and most probably a 
second to the satrap Zetonisss, whose coins are copied from 
those of his supposed suzerain. Azas was also a contem- 
porary of Yonones, as both names are found on a rare 
coin of early date copied from Moas. 


" n. M. Elliot’s Muham. Historians of India, L 108. 
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3. Riaal I would identify with Azilites. He is said to 
have lost part of his kingdom to a rebeL This rebel, I 
have already suggested in another place, might have been 
Miaus (or Heraiis). 

4. Ro&l I would identify with Sapaleizes, as the reign 
of each was a short one. 

5. Barkam&ris, his younger brother, might be the 
Nameless King, whose coins are very numerous. All 
India is said to have submitted to him. For “ all India ” 
we must read the countries on both banks of the Indus, 
now known as Afghanistan and the Panj&b. 

Dynasty of Gondophares. 

There are four members of the dynasty of Gondophares, 
who are united by a common symbol, as well as by an 
acknowledgment of relationship. The symbol may be 
described as a variant form of the caduceus of the planet 
Mercury. If I am right, its use would be very appropriate 
on the coins of Gondophares, as I take his name to be one 
of the Indian titles of the god of the wind, as Oaodha-tAha, 
or in Persian Gonda-hara, or the “ Scent-bearer.” 

The names of these princes are Abdagases, the nqihew 
of Uie founder, Orthagnes, and Sasa. With them must be 
classed Arsakes and Pakores, and perhaps Sanabares. I 
possess also four coins of this Partho-Scythian class, with 
a king’s bust and Victory, which, as the portraits differ 
from those of the known kings, must belong to other princes 
of the same dynasty. Unfortunately the legends are too 
much injured to be deciphered. 

The date of Gondophares is very clearly defined by his 
coins, which are certainly Mer than those of the dynasties 
of Vonones and Azas, and earlier than those of Kanishka 
— that is, they ore later than n.r. 60, and earlier than 
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A.D. 78. This date is corroborated by the legendary 
account of the visit of St. Thomas to King Gundofores, to 
which I was the first to draw attention in 1854.** 

The Legenda Aurea says that Gundofores, King^of Upper 
India {Indiam superiorem), sent an official {pnvjmitus) 
named Abbanes, to obtain a skilful architect. St. Thomas 
accompanied Abbanes to India, where he is said to have 
converted the king himself, as well as his brother Oad, 
and his sister’s son, Labdanes^^ Another version says 
that Migdonia, the queen's sister, was converted, on which 
account St. Thomas was put to death.** Lastly Leucius, 
in the Apocryphal Acts, states that the Apostle was sold 
as a slave to King Gundophores, after which he went to 
the country of Meodeua^ where he was eventually put to 
death.*® 

An inscription of Gadaphara, or Gondophares, found at 
Takht-i-Bahi, to the north-east of Feshawur, is dated in 
the 26th year of his reign. There is also a date of Sam- 
vat 103, as I read it. The numeral for 100 is certain, 
and as this is followed by three upright strokes, the whole 
date would appear to be 103. The era, however, is quite 
unknown. If referred to the Vikramaditya Samvat it would 
be 103 — 67 = 46 a.d. 'This date would place the begin- 
ning of the reign of Gondophares in 46 — 25 = 21 a.d., 
and, as his coins are very numerous, he must have had a 
long reign, perhaps thirty or forty years, or down to 
A.D. 50 or 60. The reading of the name of Gadaphara in 

“ Journal Bengal Aiiat. Soc., 1864 — “Coins of Indian Bud- 
dhist Satraps.’’ 

“ See Thomas, Prinsep. ii. 214 — Gutschmid quoted by Olden- 
berg in Ind. Antiq. be. 262. 

“ Turner, Anglo-Saxons, ib 147, and Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred 
and Legendary Art, i. 225. 

*’ Sir Henry Yule. Catluig, ii 376. 
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the Takht-i-Bahi inscription is thought to be doubtful by 
those who have not seen the stone. I hsve examined the 
inscription many times, and I reassert that the reading of 
the name is most certainly Gadaphara, the separation in 
the middle of the name being simply due to an original 
fault in the stone. I may note here that there are many 
similar faults in the great Kahi inscription of Asoka. 

Abdagaaea is a known Parthian name, as that of one of 
the nobles who dethroned Artabanus in a.d. 35. He was 
then an old man of great power and influence, but the 
active rebellion was carried on by his son Sinnakes. As 
the dates correspond, it seems to me quite possible that 
this Abdagases may have been the father of Gondophares, 
as well as of Sinnakes, and that the son of Sinnakes may 
have been named after his grandfather, Abdagases. This 
would make our Abdagases the brother’s son of Gondo- 
phares, as stated on his coins. The discovery of a silver 
coin of Gondophares, of Parthian type, with the title of 
Autokrator, is greatly in favour of my conjecture that he 
must have belonged to a powerful Parthian family, such 
as that of Abdagases, the noble who assisted in the 
dethronement of Artabanus. I may note that I have 
possessed two silver coins of Artabanus, countermarked 
with the peculiar symbol of Gondophares. 

The coins of Abdagases, like those of his uncle, are of 
two distinct classes, namely, htat coins and horseman coins. 
The latter alone give the family relationship of bhrdta- 
piifra, or brother’s son, while the former bear the simple 
titles of BACIAEuiC CWTHPOC. Perhaps the horse- 
man coins may belong to a period of dei)endenoy during 
the lifetime of his uncle, while the bust coins may be 
assigned to his independent sovereignty. His name is 
written in Arian character Acndagnm. 
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A few rare specimens of the bust type bear the some- 
what similar name of Hardagaaea, in Greek APAAFACoY, 
and in Arian letters Hardagaaa. The Greek P and the 
Arian initial H are quite distinct ; but as I have not seen 
more than four specimens, I am inclined to look upon them 
as exceptional variations, more particularly as the Arian 
legend may be preferably read as Havadagam. In this 
case the Greek P would be only an incomplete B. 

The coins of Sasan, as I have ventured to call the king 
whose name in the native character, if indeed it be a 
name, is written Saaasa, are not uncommon. They are of 
two types, each bearing a horseman on the obverse, and a 
figure of Zeus on the reverse. On one class Zeus simply 
extends his right hand; on the other he holds out a 
figure of Victory. On both the name of Oadaphara 
occurs in the native legend. On the first kind the nante 
of Gadaphara is preceded by a title which I read as 
Ikrakadaaa, or Deratrada — the letter d is certain. It 
seems to be a title of Gondophares, as it is found on bis 
square coins. I have suggested Deca-hridya as a possible 
reading, after the manner of Diop'ophea and Theotropoa. 
On the Greek side I have not, amongst hundreds of speci- 
mens, been able to make out any name. I have found 
ACoY on one coin and ACHC on another. The native 
name is written with three similar letters, Saaasa, of which 
the last is simply the genitive case. I have sometimes 
thought that Saaasa might be a colloquial form of Sv?aa- 
riyaaa, or the “ sister’ s-son ” of Gondophares. Saai, 
however, is found in several native names, as Sisenes, 
Sisimitbres, Sisikoptos, Sisugambis, and others. Sasan, 
or Sassan as it is also written, was an undoubted Persian 
name. Two or three of this name are mentioned amongst 
the ancestors of Ardashir, of whom one at least was as old 
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BSthedateof Gondopbare*. In tbe St. Thomas legend £a^ 
dtmei is said to bare been the sister’s son of Gondofores. 

The coins of Orthagne» are of two classes, each bearing 
a bust and a figure of Yictory, but with difierent legends. 
One has the simple titles of BACIAEUJC MEFAAoY, 
while the other has BACIAEYC BACIAeCDN MEFAC 
OPOAFNHC. The native legends also differ, the for- 
merbeing a mere copy of the Greek, while the latter intro- 
duces the name of Gudaphara immediately before the king’s 
own name. The four letters forming the name seem to 
read Gurdanatui, or simply Gadanasa. Gurdana occurs in 
the name of Gurdana^. Orthagnea would have been 
pronounced Orthauea (Strabo), and I would compare it also 
with Ordones and Bardanes. I consider the name of Or- 
thagnes to be the true form of the later Orlagno^ which 
is found on the coins of the Su^kn king, Kanishka. 
According to Dr. Stein this name (OPAAFNO) “ was first 
recognised by Benfey as Vei'ethraghna, the Iranian war- 
god.” >• The king’s name of OPGAFNHC shows that 
the other form is compt, and that we should rather read 
OPAAFNO. FffWkrupAua is the uU Avestic form of 
the name, which became Vantkrin in Pahlavi, and Bah- 
rkm in modern Persian. Dr. Hang compares the old 
form with the Vedfc VritraM, which was one of the titles 
of Indra, as the “killer of enemies.” An older Indian 
form was probably Vriiraghan, in which the g of Orthagnea 
and Orlagno is preserved. The old form of ghan is seen 
also in Amitra-ghdta, which has the same meaning of 
“ enemy killer.” 1 would f.<rther compare the name with 
the Latin Feretriua, which was an old title of J upiter. 

As the name of Orthagnes is written in Arian characters 

** Uahylonian and Oriental Heionl, L 159. 

*’ Bang, on the I’arait, by West, p. 213. 
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as Gui'dana or Chdana, beginning with the letter G, it 
seems not improbable that he is the king’s brother men- 
tioned in the legend of St. Thomas under the name of 

Oad. 

The coins of Aranke* are extremely rare. Dr. von 
Ballet has published a square copper piece copied from the 
money of Moas, but without any native legend. The 
Greek legend is incomplete BACIAGUiC 0€0Y . • 
CAKOY. The name might therefore be either Basakes 
or Masakes ; but as Afsakes is known from other coins of 
a dififerent type it seems a preferable reading. The types 
of this square coin would point to some connection with 
the earlier dynasty of Moas, but as the types of the larger 
coins are like those of the Gondophares family it seems 
more probable that Arsakes belonged to the later dynasty. 
The use of the round sigma, C, on three of his four known 
coins, shows conclusively that he must have been later 
than Moas and Azas. He takes the title of BACIACY- 
ONTOC BACIAGUIN, which is also found on some 
coins of Abdagases. The types are the king on horseback, 
with Zeus carrying a figure of Victory. He uses a symbol 
peculiar to himself. Hone of his coins have been found 
in the Pan jab. 

The coins of Pakores come from Kandahar and the 
countries to the west of Bhakar, on the Indus. They 
follow the types of Orthagnes with a bust of the king and 
a figure of Victory. The native characters are peculiar 
in having an angular foot-stroke. The name of the king 
is written Pukurmu. 

The great power of Gondophares i.s proved by the wide 
extent of country over which his coins are found. In 
1840 — 41 both Colonel Stacy and Captain Hutton obtained 
tliem in Kandahar and Sistan, whilst I liave found them 
all over the Paiijab, from the hills down to Multan. 
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Masson obtained only fifty-five specimens from Bcgram 
during bis three years’ collection, but he found none in 
the Kabul Stupas, and only four specimens in those near 
Jalalabad, where they were in company with numerous 
coins of Kujula Kadphises and a few of the Nameless King. 
I conclude, therefore, that he was a ccmtemporary of Kujula, 
who must have held the Kabul valley, while Gondophares 
ruled over Kandahar and Sistan in the west, and over 
Sindh and the Panjab in the east. After his death, about 
A.D. 50 or 60, the Panj&b was wrested from his successors 
by Ten-kao-ching, or Wema Kadphises, the Kushlln con- 
queror of North-west India. 

Sara Satraps. 

I have kept the coins of the Saka satraps apart ftom 
those of the kings, as I felt uncertain where to place them. 
That they belong to the period of Saka rule is clearly 
shown by their types, which are chiefly copied from the 
coins of Azas. 

But a most decisive proof of their Saka nationality is 
found in the Arian Pali inscriptions of a pillar capital 
which was found at Mathura about twenty years a^ by 
my lamented friend, Pandit Bhagwftn LM. The principal 
inscription records the erection of a Sthpa lor the relics of 
Buddha by the Queen Nandasriyft in the time of the great 
Satrap Rajul (Rajubul of the coins) and of the Yuva Baja 
Kharadost, who also bore the title of Satrap. Mention ia 
made of Prince Tulama, the son of Kharadost, and also of 
the Satrap Stu/ds, the son of Bajul. A separate inscrip- 
tion on the same capital records the name of the great 
Satrap Kusulaa, who is almost certainly the Satrap named 
Liaka-kumkka in the Taxila copper plate.*® In both 

" Bengal Asiat. Soe. Journal, 1863, and Rogal Asiat. Soc. 
Journal, vol. xx., p. 280 — for translation by Professor Dowson. 
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inscriptions the title of patika is added to his name. A 
silver obolus of this Satrap, copied from the well-known 
oboli of Eukratides, is shown in Plate I., Fig. 8. On the 
same capital with these Satrap names there is a short 
record which proves that all of them must have been 
Sakas. The words are aarca Sakastana puyae, “for the 
merit of all the people of Sakast&n,” that is of the country 
occupied by the jSakas. The name of the city of Taxila 
is also found on the capital. At this time, therefore, the 
Indian territory of the Sakas must have extended from the 
Indus to Mathura, and from Kashmir to Sindh. 

The Taxila copperplate inscription of Liaka-Kusubtka is 
dated in the year 78 of the great king Moga. As the 
number 78 is too high for a single reign the date must 
refer to the era of Moga, and if, as I suggested in 1863, 
he is the same as King Moa, or Maiuu, of the coins, who 
was certainly one of tbo leaders of the Shlrw, the esta- 
blishment of the era may he referred to their conquest of 
the provinces on the Indus. As this event cannot be 
placed later than B.C. 120 the date of Liska-Kusulakm 
would fall about 40 b.c., or rather more than half-a-cen- 
tury before the conquest of the Panjftb by the Kush&n 
king, Wema Eadphises. 

But we learn further from this Mathura insciiption 
that most, if not all, of the Saka Satraps had embraced 
Buddhism. I had previously discovered the Stupa of the 
Satrap Jihonim, or Zeionises, at Manikyala, and now we 
learn that the whole famUy of the great Satrap JRaJubul 
had founded a Stupa at Matnura to contain some relics of 
Buddha. There is nothing, however, to show whether 
the great Saka kings themselves, Mauas, Azas, and Azi- 
Uaes, had also become Buddhists. Their coins show no 
traces of Buddhism. On the contrary they show the 
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marked devotion of the Saka Scythians to the worship of 
the club-here Sapal, or Herakles, the Gcbeleizes of Hero- 
dotus, and the Snpaleines of our coins. 

The worship of the club-god was indigenous in the 
Panjab, as we learn from Q. Curtius that a statue of 
Herakles was carried in front of the array of Porus when 
he advanced against Alexander. Strabo also says that 
the people in the hills of India worshipped Bacchus, while 
the people of the plains worshipped Herakles.'® The wor- 
ship of Bacchus appears to me to have been founded on a 
mistake. According to Khares of Mytilene, one of the 
companions of Alexander, the actual name of the god was 
Jlopoaieiov, that is, Sur^a Dera or the “ sun-god.” The 
name of Surya, or Surah, the sun, must have been con- 
founded with aHra, wine, as Khares gives its translation 
as diFowotdr, or “ wine-maker.” We know from Philos- 
tratus that there was a temple of the sun at Taxila, and 
from Plutarch, de Fluciis, that there was another on the 
Hydaspes, to which the elephant of Porus ascended on the 
advance of Alexander. The Indian Herakles is called 
Dorsanes by Hesychius. Arrian also says that the Sura- 
seni called him Gigcnis, or “ indigenous,” *® and Diodorus 
states that he was born in India.®' 

JlHONISA OK ZeIONISES. 

As the coins of Zeionises or Jihonisa are of superior 
execution, I would assign him to an early date during 
the reign of Azas, or about 80 b.c. I take him to have 
been the Satrap of Taxila, as I found one of his coins in a 
St&pa at Manikylla, along with a relic casket marked 


'• Geoyr. xv. 1, 88. 
“ Ivtlia, viii. p. 4. 
” Hut. ii. p. 24. 
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with the Arian letter >| (J) on each of its three pieces.** 
The coins give the name of his father Manigul, and as he 
is also called a satrap, I think it probable that ManikyUa 
may hare received its name from him. The coins of 
Jihonisa. are found chiefly in the north-west Panj&b. The 
silver pieces are rare, but the copper coins are common. 
The name of Manigul is decidedly like that of a later 
prince Mihirgul. 

Aspavarma, Son op Indravarma. 

The coins of this chief certainly belong to the reign of 
Azas, as the name of the king is found in the Greek 
legend of the obverse, while the striker of the coin calls 
himself Strategcaa (^rfMrriyot) in the Arian legend of 
the reverse. Both the name and the title were first read 
by myself. I see that Dr. Yon Sallet proposes to read 
Aspa-bati, while Dr. Oldenberg prefers Atpa-paii. Bat I 
most decidedly demur to both of these readings. The 
compound letter which I have read as m in conjunction 
is simply formed by lengthening the right limb of the 
crescent-shaped m, across which is placed the letter r. 
The correctness of the attribution is proved by its use in 
the well-known word Dharma, on the coins of Kadapbes. 
Exactly the same process is followed in the formation of 
rv in Sarva, and of rg in achdrga, and of rkhe in Arkhebi- 
yata (Arkhebios), and of rt in .4r<miVfor««a(Artemidoru8). 
The coins of Aspa Varma are common. They are found 
all over the FanjAb, but chiefly in the north-west. The 
legends are neatly but rather stifiSy executed. No speci- 
mens were found at BegrAm by Masson, which tallies 
exactly with the absence of the coins of Azas himself at 
the same old site. 


Archieol. Huyofg of India, vol. ii., PI. LXV. 
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Son of Vijata-Mitra. 

There are some rtCte coins of the same types as the last, 
which bear the names of other native chiefs. Nos. 7 and 
8 of the Plate give the father’s name in Vyaj/a-mitra- 
pifti'osa, or “ Vijaya-mitra’s son ; ” but I can only trace 
the beginning of the satrap’s own name as Ati or Airt. 
The coins can be distinguished at once by the presence of 
a star on the right, and of a Buddhist symbol on the 
left. 

Kharamostis, Son of ArtaC'S. 

The coins of the satrap Kharamostis are very rare. 
They are all square, and bear types of the horseman and 
lion as on some of the coins of Arzas and Azilises. The 
specimen No, 9 gives the Greek legend complete — 
XAPAMUtCTEI CATPAHEI APTADY. 

The native legend is generally incomplete, and has not 
yet been read satisfactorily. 1 make out with wme hesi- 
tation — 

Khtmlm^aatasa Artaaa chhatrapa»a pwtrata. 

The fiither’s name would appear to be simply Arta in the 
native legend, and Arfa&s in the Greek legend. The 
coins are found only in the North-west Panj&b. They 
are very rare, as I have seen only seven specimens in fifty 
years. I hud one in 1841, which was eugraved in my 
unpublished plates. But he must have been a chief of 
some note, as his name occurs three times in the great 
satrup inscription from Mathura, which is now in the 
British Museum. 

In line 4 on top he is called Kliara ostara Tuoa RtyM. 

In line 1 of No. 3 he is called KJtara oata Tuva Stya. 

In right corner of No. 4 he is called KJmrtla aaa Chha- 
li'fvaita. 

d 
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Here we see that he bears the title of Tum-raja, or 
“ Sub-raja,” which was generally given to the heir-ap- 
parent. In one only is he called satrap in the peculiar 
local form of Chhatrava for Chhatrapn, a peculiarity which 
is seen also in the word thum, for thupn, the Pali form of 
Stupa. The same peculiarity still exists in the use of 
tchul for pind in Rai-wind, near Lahore. 

RAJU BUI.A. 

The coins of this satrap were first made known by 
myself in 1854** from a hoard of base silver pieces 
found at Mathura. Since then I have received several 
small copper coins of similar types and legends from the 
Eastern Panjab, besides a few copper specimens from 
Mathura of pure Indian types, with Indian Pali legends. 
On these last the inscription is simply Mahakhatapasa 
R&jubulaaa, “ of the great Satrap Rdjubula.” In the 
Greek legends of the billon coins he takes the title of 
“ King of kings,” 

BACIA6I BACIA6UC CWTHPoC PAZIBA, 

but in the Arian legends of the reverse he is called 
simply Satrap, with the additional title of “invincible 
with the discus,” 

Apntichakrasa Chhatrapasa Ranjubufasa. 

Several of these billon coins have the Greek monogram 
No. 55, forming EY, which I take to represent Euthy- 
dmnia or Sangala, as on the coins of Zoilus and others, 
from which his types are copied. From the find-spots of 
his coins, I conclude that R&jubul must have held the 
East Panj&b and North-west India as far eastward as 
Mathura. In the great satrap inscription from Mathnra 
his name is shortened to Rajula in two different places. 


” Journal Bengal Asiat. Soc. p. 679. 
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An imperfect inscription which I found at a well near 
Mathura gives the full name in Indian Pali letters os 
RA/ubttla.^* 1 take him to have been the independent 
ruler of North-west India just before the conquest of 
Wema Kadphises early in the tirst century a.d. 

Saudasa. 

P&jubula was succeeded by his son SainlAsa, of whom 
both coins and inscriptions have been found at Mathura. 
On his coins he is called Mahahhatapam piitam Kliatapam 
Saud&sasa, or simply “ Satrap ” and not “ great Satrap,” 
like his father Bdjubul. I had already proposed this con- 
nection with Rdjubul, which has since been confirmed by 
the discovery of the great Satrap inscription at Mathura 
in which he is called 

Maltaehhtttravasa Majuhm-ptttra Stid&sa chhatmta, 
that is, “ the great satrap Rajula’s son Saud&sa the 
satrap.” As none of his coins have been found in the 
East Panj&b, I conclude that his rule was limited to the 
districts around Mathura during the rule of the great 
Kushfin conqueror Wema Eadphises. 


Arch<eolo<jictd Simey of India, voL xx. p. 49. 
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COINS OF THE SAKAS — continued. 



Apollo Btandiog to froot, arrow in r. hand, holding bow 
with r. 

BAZIAEOr MAYoY as on No. 6. Mon. M. 








Bev. — Tripod in beaded square. Arian legend Mahard- 
jasa Moasa. 

14a* □ 0-5 2E 29 Same types and legends as No. 14. 

16 □ 0 8 66 [Brit. Mm. Cat., No. 28.] 
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a peculiar beaded sceptre in 1. band. Greek 
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1’06 M 186 [Brit, Mut. Cat., zvij. 1.] 

Pateidon ttmding to front, holding trident m 1. band, and 



trampling on a riter-god with r. foot. Greek 
legend, as on No. 1. 

Rev. — Female figure standing to front between two vines 
whiob she grasps with her hands. Arian 


OOUIS or THB SAKAS. 



r. hand extended ; apparently trampling on 
river-god. (Ooin broken off.) Greek legend, 
as on No. 1. 
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[Blit. Mu*. Cat., xxi. 8.] 

Same types and legend as No. 1. Mon. Nos. 12, 18, 
and 11. 







[Brit. Mus. Cat, xxi, 9.] 

Herakles standiriy to front, in 1. hand club and lion’s skin. 
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in r. hand, with which he is crowning himself. 
Legend as on No. 4. 

■Pallas statiJint), as on No. 3. Mon. No. 16. Arian 
legend, as in No. 4. 






OOIKS or THB SAKA8. 



King on hortoba^ to r.t with coached lance. 

BACIAEUlC AAEA^oY CRAAIPICoY. 





coins or THS BAKAS. 
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legend, aa on No. 1. Arion letter de before 
horse. 

■Zeus staruling to 1., sceptre in 1. hand, Victory in 
extended r. hand. Mon. No. 26, with Arion 
letter dhra. Arian legend, as on No. 1. 
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See Plate XIII for ststue of Athene from Peshawar. 
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Ayata. 



Kina tiding twoJiumped camel to r,, with whip in r. 
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monogram lorming o«w/n*»»i "•••* 

kJM, Arian legend, Mnharojtua mahatasa 
(Ihramilwsa UajmlirajaM Ayasa. 

King on horseback, jumblecl Greek inscnption. 
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nand. Amn legend, as on No. 1, Mon. 
No. 87, mtb Arian ba. 







I’lO JE I 170 [Hfit. Mu». Cut., *ii. 1.] 

I Khiij mjualted ott ciishiou lonkiii^; to ]., in r. hand, 

and bolding sceptre in 1. Lund across his knees. 
Wundered Greek leoeud, intended for Xo, 1. 
In field, Arinn filiu. 
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l.ii'ii li> r. Greek legend, us on Xo. 
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l fK» ISa [Brk. M,i». Cat., \x.Q.] 

King on honehaek, with couched lance. Type A. Greek 
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o o 


o o 


King on lionrhiiel,', with whip and how. Ty[ic IJ. Greek 
legend, as on No. 1. Mon. No. 4(i. 

Wct> - The lUoxliiiri iIImiioiwIciI to fVnnt, each with 
Phrygian cap, spear, and sword. Arian legend, 
as oil No 1 
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to r. Greek legend, as No. 1. 

E.W.— Mounted Dionkuri, with palms, charging to 
as on No. 8. 
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100 p® 162 Ele]>luint mvrimj io T. UreeE legena, as on xmOp ip 

}^g„, — Unmiied Inilian bull to r. Arinn legend, as No. 1. 
O-fiS A1 162 Ihrakles utarulimj to front, holding club in 1. hand, and 

wreath in r. hand. Jumbled Greek legend. 
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0 00 iE 72 [lint. Mus. Cat., xxi. 6.] 

Male figure to front, carrying two indistinct objects on 
1. shoulder, r. hand extended. Mon. No. 38. 
Greek legend, as on No. 1. 



lUr . — to r.. with r. forcpaw raised. Ariaii legend, as 
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liev. — Kiwj on horseback to r., with r, hand raised. 

In front the same three-pronged symbol, 
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Diademed bust of khvf to r. Three -pronged symbol to r. 
lU-c. — Zens stcnuliwj, with spear and thnnderbolt, as on 
the coins of Heliokles. Greek mon. forming 
riA. Greek legend, as on No. 4. 

N.B. These coins are commonly found at Mathura. 
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tiaru. 

Her. — Kiwi xfiiteil on throne to r. Victory behind crowt'iAg 
hiiu. BAOAEUIC BACIAEUIN MEfC 
YNAO^EPHC AYTCKPATU. 



COPPEN C0IK9. 
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fHSt of hifttf to j'., ilirtilcjiRMl and bearded. 

BACIAEnC COTHPOC YNAJcjbEPPJY. 
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Potfidon to front, with trident and palm. Arian 
legend, Mahardjasa rajarajasa tradatasa Deta- 
hada Otmdupharata. In field to L a symbol 
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so 


iiVr . — Poteidon standing to front, holding trident in 1. 

hand, and r. hand extended to L Arian legend. 
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leBoml, Miihnnijttsa rujuttrujuM 
UudnnHmi (?). 



Duidivied hv»t of Kwp to Greek IfReud ineomplete 
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141 I DUdemed and bearded head of King to r. 
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Ilev . — f!eut Iwldimj out fyprrt of Yietory. Anan legend 

ineomplete, llaharajam ^A^vadagasasa). In 

field to r., B and Arian r«. 
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Similar types and legends to No. 1. E. C. Bayley. 

[Brit. Mm. Cat., xxxii. 11.] 

King cm horseback, with Greek legend, as No. 1. 
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0’85 I& 156 IBi-it. Mm. Cat., xx. 2.] 

King on Iwrsehactc to r., with whip and bow Arian 
mon. Aga. 
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’as armed to 1. Arian legend shortened to 
Aiuatichalrasn CUutrapasu Uajahuhmt. Anan 
letters ha and sti. On some the Greek mon. 
No. 65, forming EY. 

Ao. 18, with corrupt Greek legend. 
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COINS OF THE INDO-SCYTHIAX KINO MIAUS. 

Oil HERAUS. 

In 1874 Mr. Percy Gardner published a tetradmchin 
similar to those represented in the accompanying Plate. 
He attributed the piece to Heraiis, King of the Sakas, by 
reading the legend * 

TYIANNOYNTOZ MIAOY ZAKAB KOIIANOV. 

as TvpayvoSvrot ‘Hpaov iatca Kotpavov. 

This assignment of the coin to a Sakn king was eagerly 
adopted by Mr. Fergusson, who, by a bold conjecture, 
metamorphosed the Turmhka king Kanisbka, the sove* 
reign of the Kuihdns, into a king of the Snkhs, and the 
founder of the Sdka era.* 

But Mr. Fergusson was not the only rebel against 
“ time-honoured ” SMiv&hana, whose name, as Professor 
Kern boldly suggested,* had been added to the Saka era 
by the English. But this suggestion is utterly without 
foundation, as there are many inscriptions, both in Southern 
and in Northern India, dated in the SdUvdham Sdka era. 
I need only quote one of S. S. 1466, or a.d. 1544, from 


' Num. Ckron., N.S., xii. p. ICl. 

* Royal Asiatic Society Journal, 1880, “ On the Sdka, 
Siimvat, and Oupta Eras.” 

’ Dr. Max Muller, India — What can it tench «.» ? p. 800. 
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B&d:iini in Southern India, and another of S. S. 1583, o 
A.D. 1561, from CLamba, in the Punjab.^ Does Professo 
Kern believe that the English ruled over India in thosi 
years ? 

In 1881 Dr. Oldenberg published a notice of the same 
coin,^ in which he retained the reading of ZAKA, and 
ignored the existence of the following letter B, while he 
objected to Kotparov, and proposed to read either Koranou or 
KoiTuuou. lie thus found “a decisive proof” that the Korano 
or princes, and more especially “ Kanishka, must be 

regarded as Sakas.” He then goes on to say that “ we 
know from coins as well as from inscriptions of a mighty 
Sdka king Kanishka.” With this statement I altogether 
disagree. I am well acquainted with all the inscriptions 
and coins of the Indo-Scythian princes, and I can state 
positively that neither coins nor inscriptions give the title 
of S<ika to Kanishka. In the inscriptions he is always 
called by his own tribal title of Kuahdn, or Gushdn, and 
on his coins he is invariably called Korano. 

I presume, however, that Dr. Oldenberg refers to this 
coin of Heraiis as establishing his conclusion that Kanishka 
was a king of the Sakas, or Saka-KmMns. But the read- 
ing of ZAKA I dispute, as all my coins read ZANAB and 
not ZAKA. This word is, however, not always spelt in 
the same way. I find ZANAB on six coins, the N being 
sometimes reversed, ZANAOB on one coin, and 
ZANABIY on one coin. 

It is true that the N is sometimes reversed, but so it is 
sometimes both in TYPAMMOYMTOZ and in KOHA- 


‘ Indian Antiquary, x. p. 67. ArcJiaoi. SttVi fu of India, xxi. 
p. 18G. 

‘ Indian Antiquary, x. p. 216. 
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i/lOY. Of the latter form Mr. Gardner has given an 
instance in his footnote, page 47, quoting M. Tiesen- 
hausen’s coin. 

Taking the various readings of Sauah, Sanaob, and 
Saiiabiu, I think it probable that the term may be intended 
to represent the native title of tHant/u, or chanyu, “ chief,” 
or “king.” As the lost word on the small silver 
oboU is KOPCANOY, there can be no doubt that the 
king belonged to the Korsdn, or JTushai* tribe. Tsanyu 
is a contraction of Tscmli-Khuthu-tauju, “Heaven’s son 
great,” or “ Great Son of Heaven,” = Devajnitra. As 
the common pronunciation of the Greek B was V, the 
Greek form of ZANAB, or ZANABIY, would approach 
very nearly to the native title. 

With respect to the tribal name of Kitskdn, an exami- 
nation of the earlier coins of Eujula Eadphizes shows that 
the first Greek forms of the name were Korsiia, Komin, 
and Ktkormm, which agree with the title of KOPCANOY 
on the dboli of Miaus in the Plate. In common speech 
this name might become either Koraiio by the omission of 
s, or KusMn by the omission of r. But the Greek form I 
prefer to derive from the common practice of changing s 
to h, which would change Korsam into Korhano, or into 
Korrhano, or KOPPANOY. 

That the original form of the name was Konan, or 
Khorsan, is, I think, supported by the name of the province 
of Kboraaiin, which was certainly occupied by this tribe. 
I suspect also that Chorsari, which Pliny says was the 
name given by the Scythians to the Persians, must refer 
to the Eush&ns of Ehoros&n, who had come to be looked 
upon as Persians by the Scythians of the Jaxartes. 

According to ray view the legend of the tetrodrachms 
is simply — 
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T vpawoCiTO? Miaov SavajS Kopcavov, 

“ Of the sapremo king Miaiis, chief of the Eushans.” 

On tlie oboli the legcn3 is restricted to two linos, in 
which the name of the prince is spelt dn two different 
ways, as MIAOYC and MIAIOY. With the tribal 
title of KOREA NOY below, the whole legend is simply 
" Miaiis, the Kushan,” or rather the Korsan. 

The unique copper coin is unfortunately too much worn 
to give any assistance in reading either the name or the 
titles. But as it bears an Arian legend in addition to the 
Greek inscription it is invaluable as a proof that the 
territory over which the king ruled was not Bactria, but 
some country to the south of the Hindu Kush. On the 
Greek side I can read TYPAN and KOREAN ; but of 
the Arian legend I can make nothing certain. 

Of the find-spots of the tetradrachms I am unable to 
speak. But of the oboli I can say positively that my 
twelve specimens all came from Western Afghanistan, 
that is from Kabul and the country to the south of Kabul. 
A thirteenth obolus was actually found by Masson in 
1^0. 2 Tope at Kotpur, along with ten copper coins bear- 
ing the joint names of Hermseus and Kujula Kadphizcs.* 
Masson describes the coin as “ a small circular piece of 
silver, doubtful whether a coin from its smooth reverse, 
but on the obverse bearing the bust of a king, whose head 
was bound with the Greek diadem.” I saw the piece in 
the Indian Museum in 1870 amongst Tope relics, and I at 
once recognised it as a coin of Miaiis, from the king’s head 
being an exact representation of the head on the two 
tetradrachms which I then possessed. In the same Stupa 


^ Arimo Anliifiw, p. 60. 
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Hasaon obtained a clay seal (see Ariana Antiqua, Plate 
IV. Fig. 6 of Antiquities), with an armed figure standing 
with lance in hand. Aa my new coins of Kujola Ead- 
phizes present the same armed figure we thus obtain a 
second connection with Enjnla. 

With respect to the date of Mians I think that the fol- 
lowing facta all point to the latter half of the first cen- 
tury B.C. 

1. One of his coins was found in company with ten 
copper coins bearing the joint names of Hennaeus and 
Eujula. 

2. The Greek X is used always in Turannountos and 
Sanab, but in Eorsano it takes the round form, which is 
also found on some of the later coins of Hermseus. 

3. The type of the king on horseback, with Victory 
fiying behind to place a wreath on his head, is the proto- 
type which was afterwards copied on the coins of Gk>n> 
dophares. 

Taking these facts in conjunction with the find-spots of 
the coins, I infer that Hiaus must have ruled over the 
country to the south-west of Kabul, about Wardak and 
Ghazni, some time during the latter half of the first cen* 
tury B.C. 

If my inference be correct we may, perhaps, gain some 
farther information about this unknown king fix>m the 
Chinese records. Taming, then, to their aoooant of 
Kipin, that is of the country to the south-west of Eabnl, 
I find the following facts recorded. 

1. The first King of Kipin known to the Chinese is 
named U-theu-lao by Remusat'' (or Winhtm-laou by 
Wylie). He was reigning about the b^inning of the 


' Bemusat, Xohv. MHange$ Asiatiqua, i. p. S07. 
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first centmy b.c. He was sacceeded by bis son, who was 
defeated and killed by a rebel named Yin-mo-fu, son of 
tbe King of Tung-KJiiu, assisted by tbe Chinese. Fin- 
mo-Jii thus became King of Kipin. Having imprisoned 
the Chinese general Chao-te and killed some seventy of 
his officers, he sent an embassy to China to excuse his 
conduct. But the Emperor Hiao-yuan-ti had then stopped 
all cmnmunication with foreign coimtries, and the embassy 
was not received. As this emperor began to reign in 
48 B.C., the conquest of Kipin by Yin^mo-fu may be placed 
about 50 B.C." 

2. The people of Kipin had gold and silver money which 
bore on one side the figure of a horseman, and on the 
reverse the head of a man. Wylie says a man on horse- 
back and a man’s face.^ Now it is remarkable that the 
only coins which tally with this description are those of 
Minus and of the nameless king. But as there are neither 
gold nor silver coins of the latter the description can apply 
only to the former. This being the case, the coins with a 
horseman on one side and a king’s head on the other should 
belong to Yin-mo-/u, the conqueror of Kipin, and Yin- 
mo-fii should therefore be Miaiis, or Miaios. There is a 
tempting resemblance between the two names, which, 
supported by both time and place, suggests the possibility 
of identifying Yin-mo-fu, King of Kipin, with Mmiis, or 
Miaius, whose coins belong to the same country as well as 
the same age. 

With respect to the name of the king, 1 must confess 
that it is still uncertain. Twenty-five years ago, when 1 
got my first two tetradrachms, I read the name as HPAOY, 


• Remusat, Now. Melanges Asiatitjues, i. p. 206 

* Nv»>. Chou., N.S., ix. p. 79. 
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or Heraus, as I noted at the time in the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society. In 1874, after Mr. Percy Gardner 
had published the British Museum coin, on which he also 
read the name as Heraiis, I was induced to examine the 
silver oboli of the same king which I had lately acquired. 
On some of thorn I found a sloping stroke in the first letter 
of the name, which seemed to agree with the first letter on 
the two tetradrachms, Nos. 3 and 4 of the accompanying 
Plate. I then read the names as NIAOYC, or MIAOYC, 
and also on some of the oboU as NIAIOY, or MIAIOYC. 
On Looking over the recorded names of Indo-Scythian 
kings, it struck me that the Greek name might possibly be 
a variant form of the Chinese name of Yin-mo-^fu. Except 
for this possibility I cannot say that my present reading 
of Miaiis is preferable to my early reading of Heraus. 
For the solution of the doubt we must await the discovery 
of a second specimen of the bilingual copper coinage, as 
the native rendering of the two names in Arian characters 
would be very different. Heraus would most probably 
be ^ATTCt Herayasa, while Miaiis would be ?A7Y. Mia^ 
yasa. 

But whether the name of the king be Heraus or Miaiis, 
it is certain that he belonged to the KOPCANO, or 
Knshan tribe, and consequently that he could not have 
been a Saka. I will now try to make this clear. For 
many centuries before the arrival of the Yuechi horde in 
Bactriana, the provinces on the Jaxartes and Oxus hod 
been occupied by the Sakas, or Sacm, where they succes- 
sively opposed the armies of Cyrus, Darius, and Alex- 
ander. Their language, as shown by their names as well 
as by the Scythian version of the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Darius, has little in common with that of the Kushans 
who formed one of the five tribes of tlic Yueohi — a c:)c.h 
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Turkiih horde. Darius records the suppression of the 
rebel Sarukha, a leader of the Sakas. Herodotus describes 
the Scythians in the army of Xerxes as Amurgian Scyths 
who carried the battle-axe called Sagaris. They were 
therefore the same people whom Darius calls Saka-Su- 
mavarga. There can be little doubt therefore that they 
were the same as the Sagarauka, who also carried the 
Sagaris, from which they must have derived their name. 
I have long ago identified the SagaraukcB with the 8ar- 
duchcB of Trogus by reading A for A, and eliding the g. 
The words of Trogus are very important : “ Scythicae res 
additae, reges Thocarorum Asiani, interitusque Sardu- 
chamm.” Now the Thocari are the Yuechi, who were 
called TtisMras, or Tukharas, by the Indians, and Tu-ho-lo 
by the Chinese ; and the Asiani must be the KusMns, or 
Gushkns, whose chief conquered the other four tribes, and 
took the title of “ King of the Kushfins.” The Sarduchse 
are the Sai, or Sakas, who were driven out by the Kushfins. 
Now this title of “ King of the Kushans ” is found on all 
the coins of Kujula Kadphizes, the Yuechi chief who con- 
quered Herromus, the last of the Greek kings of India. 

That the Yuechi were a different race from the Sakas 
is shown by their history as related by the Chinese 
annalists. In the beginning of the second century b.c. 
they were driven by the Hiungnu from their home in the 
province of Shensi, near the Great Wall of China. They 
retired to the west, and, being again defeated and their 
king killed by the Hiungnu, they migrated still farther to 
the west, and settled in the country along the Jaxartes in 
B.a 163. In a short time they spread over the whole of 
the provinces on both banks of the Oxus, from which. 


Justini, Prfd., chap. xlii. 
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about 130 to 126 b.c., they expelled the TaSia, or Bac- 
triau Gree^, and the Sai, or Sakas. One hundred years 
later the chief of the Kuei-shwang, or Kush^n tribe, hav- 
ing subdued the other four tribes, united the^ whole horde 
of the Yuechi, and took the title of “ King of the Ku- 
shans,” after which he conquered the Kabul Valley, where 
he came into contact with the Greek king Hermaeus. 

Now this title of “ King of the Kushans ” is the same 
that was borne by Kanishka, who is styled in Court’s 
Manikyala inscription “ Samvardfiaka Gitshdna vansOi’ or 
“ the aggrandizer of the Kush&n race.” In the Sanskrit 
history of Kashmir he is calUd a Turmhka, or Turk. 
Hwen Thsang calls him a Tuhoh, or Tukhara, while 
Biruni and other early Muhamedan writers call him a 
Turk, to which Biruni adds that his ancestor, the founder 
of the family, was Barhatigin. As Tigin is a Turki word, 
this statement furnishes another proof of the Turki origin 
of the Kushtlns. 

Hwen Thsang says that the language of FoUshmtangua, 
or Kabul, was different from that of Tsau-ku-ta, or Kipin.** 
Again, in speaking of Tsau-ku-ta, or Kipin itself, he says 
that the writing and language were different from that of 
other countries.** But if the Kttshilns were Sakas, the 
language of the Kush&ns of K&bul and of the Sakas of 
Kipin (Sakastene) would have been the same. The 
Kmh&na are, in fact, separately distinguished from the 
Sakas in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra 
Gupta under the well-known title of Daicaputm S/idki, 
which was used by Kanishka and his successors in all 
their inscriptions. 


** Beal, ii. p. 285 ; Jolien, ii. p. 190. 
*' Beal, ii. p. 264 ; Julien, iii. p. 188. 
6 
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In the face of all these facts I do not see how it is pos- 
sible to maintain the identity of the Sakas and the 
K'lsbans. Even if the word which I read as SANA 
should hereafter be found to be actually ZAKA, as read 
by Mr. Gardner and Dr. Oldenberg, I should object to 
these two distinct peoples being rolled into one tribe of 
Soia-KmhAnt. My explanation would rather be that Heraus, 
or Miaiu, was the king of both peoples — of the Kush&ns 
by inberitUMe, and of tbe Sakas by conquest. 

I will now describe the different coins of this king 
which I bare given in Plate III. 

Tetbadrachms. 

(W»r. — ^Bare head of king, diademed, to right, with long hair 
and moustaches, surrounded by border of fillets. 

— King on horseback, to right, left hand holding bridle, 
right hand resting on bow-case attached to saddle. 
Yietory flying behind with wreath in outstretched 
hand to crown the king. Legend in eormpt Greek 
characters in one half-circle above, and two strai^t 
lines below. 

No. l.-r^/ANNOYNTOZ HIAOY XAUIAB 
. . . lANOY. 

2.-TY/ANNOYNTOZ HIAOY ZAMAB 
KO((ANOY. 

8— TY/ ANNOYNTOZ MIAOY Z . I ■ N . I . OB 
HNYd^NOY. 

4. — TY/ANNOTOYOZ HAOY ZAMAB 

"riAHOY. 

5. -TV/ANNOVOYNZ 0A07/, ZANABIV 

"MAHOV. 

6— TV/ANNOYN EOA BY 

YnilANOY. 

The British Museum specimen agrees verj’ closely with 
Nos. 1 and 2, but the coin of M. Tiesenhausen, quoted by 
Mr. Gardner, ap^jears t^> lie more like No. 4. My No. 6 
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is «n ancient fo^erj thickly plated. The other five coins 
sTerage 226 grains, theheaTiest, No. 4, being 240 grains. 


Obou. 

The small silver coins preserve very successfully the 
portrait of the king as shown on the tetradrachms. The 
weight varies from 8 to 9, 91, 101, and 11 grains. Mr. 
Thomas notices one of these oholi in the possession of 
General Pearse, hut he seems to have looked upon it as 
belonging to the barbarous imitationa of the oboli of 
Eukratides, as he describes it as “ an example of an exc^ 
tionaUy common class of silver coins,” whereas General 
Pearse’s and Masson’s specimens are the only coins that 
I know of in addition to my own. 

Okv . — ^Bare head of king to right, as on the tetradraehm, in a 
dotted eirele. 


Bet . — Male figure, standing to li^t, with both hands raised. 
Greek legend in two perpendieular lines. 


No. 7.-IIIAIOY. 

8. — IIAIOY. 

9. *- WIAIOY. 

10. — y^IAOYC. 

11. — MIAOY 
12— WIAOYC. 


.KOPCANOY. 
KOPCANou. 
KOrCANOY. 
■ OIIAyou. 
KOrCANOY. 
. OPCA 


CoPPEB Cbsuoub. 

IS. Obt. — King’s head to ri^t, with Arian legend illegible. 

Ret . — King on horseback to right, with Victory flying 
behind, as on the tetradrachms. Greek legend im- 
perfect 

I can read TYPAN to left, and KOIC below, but I 
do not see any trace of letters between the horse’s feet. 


1.1 


Brn triiiii Coinx and Indian Data. 
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Some day, perhaps, a lucky find will give us the king’s 
name in Arian characters. The legend on the right looks 
as if it was Maharayaaa. 

With respect to the letter B at the end of the word 
ZANAB, Mr. Thomas has a curious note in which, by 
some legerdemain, he makes it an undeveloped form of a 
well-known monogram ft. This he takes for Drangia; 
but unfortunately in the Greek spelling of the name 
APArriA there is no N, while there are two gammas, of 
which there is no trace in the monogram. 
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COINS OF THE RUSHANS, OR GREAT YUE-TI. 

Class C. 

(See PtATKS IV. — VIIL) 

Bkforb describing the coins of the Kuskaiu, it is neces* 
sary that I should state my reasons for considering them 
a separate race, quite distinct from the Sakas, or Sacae 
Scythians. This is the more necessary as the Turki 
nationahty of the famous King Kanishka has lately been 
denied by Mr. Fergusson, relying on the erroneous reading 
of the legend of a single coin. The coin was a tetradrachm 
of Heraus, <»■ Miaiis, on which the legmid of ZANAB 
KOPCANOY was read as ZAKA KOlPANOY, or 
King of the Sakas. In niy original paper on the coins of 
this chief/ I suggested that the word ZANAB might be 
only the Greek form of the title of Ttanyu or Tanju, 
which is itself a contraction of the Chinese Tsetn-li — 
KhU‘thu — Tan-ju, or “ Heaven’s-son-Great,” or “ Great 
son of Heaven.” My suggestion has since been confirmed 
by the acquisition of a duplicate copper coin, on which in 
Gandharian characters I read the Indian title of Dera- 
putra, which has exactly the same meaning. As this 
title is used by the three Kusb&n kings Kanishka, Hu- 


' yum. Chrov. Srd Series, viii. 47, and x. Pi. IX. fig. S. 
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vishka, and V^u Deva, its use by Miaiis would seem to 
prove that he also was a Kush&n, as I had already pointed 
out by my reading of KOPCANOY. 

The earliest notices of the Kush&ns we owe to the 
Chinese. In b.c. 165 the Great Yue-ti, being driven 
across the Jaxartes by the Iluing-nu, succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves in Sogdiana. After some time they 
advanced to the Oxus, and about b.c. 126, they were 
found by the Chinese envoy Chang-kao in full possession 
of Bactriana, from which they had driven out the Ta-hia, 
or Greeks, and the Sai, or Sakas. The horde then consisted 
of five tribes. One hundred years later, or about 20 B.c., 
the chief of the Kush&n tribe subjugated the other four 
tribes, and took the title of “ King of the Kush&ns.” This 
king, named Kieu-tsiukhio, then crossed the Caucasus and 
occupied the Kabul valley. He has been identified by 
general consent with Kujula Kadphizes of the coins, who 
was the contemporary of the last Greek King Hermseus. 
His son, named Yun-Kno-ching, is said to have conquered 
India. As Yun, Hun, and Wan are only dialectical 
variants of the same term, I have identified the conqueror 
of India with the Hima or Wema Kadphises of the gold 
and copper coins, and also with Wen, the common ancestor 
of no less than ten of the reigning families of the Yue-ti 
in Bactriana and Sogdiana.’ All of these chiefs bore the 
title of Shao-wu, which I long ago identified with the 
ZAOOY of the coins of Kozola Kadapbes.' 


* Remusat, Nojuv. Melangn Aziatiquet, i. 227. 

’ Nvm. Chrm. 1872, p. 181. My reading of ZAOOY for 
ZAOOY is not alluded to by Prof. P. Gardner in the Brit. 
Milt. Cal., published in 1886, p. 193, where he notes the 
correction. 
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As these Chinese accounts are genmlly corroborated 
by the few statements of classical authors which hare 
come down to us, I will now compare them together. 

1. Strabo [Geogr. xi. 8-2) states that “the best known 
tribes (of Scythians) are those who deprived the Greeks 
of Bactriana, the Asii, Pasiani, Tokhari, and Sakarauli, 
who came from the country beyond the Jazartes.’* Here, 
then, Sakarauli are clearly the Sukas, and the Tokhari are 
the Yue-ti, who drove out the Sakas. The Pasiani 1 would 
identify with the Kush&ns. Trogus also refers to the 
same events when, after noting the rebellion of Theo- 
dotus, he says [Prolog, zli.] : “ Deinde qua re pugnantes 
Scythicae gentes Sarauea et Asiani Bactra occupavere et 
Sogdianos.” 

2. The death of the Parthian King, Phraates II., 
B.a 126, in battle with the Scythians, as related by Justin 
[zlii. 1], I would refer to the retreat of the Sakas south- 
ward before the Yue-ti. The death of the next Parthian 
King, Artabanus II., in B.a 123, in battle with the 
Thogarii, I would refer to the advance of the Tokhari, 
after the defeat of the Sakas. 

3. The Chinese account of the subjugation of the four 
taribes of the Yue-ti by the chief of the Kush&ns (the fifth 
tribe), is confirmed by the statement of Trogus {Prolog. 
xliL), “Additse res Scythicae”; “reges Thogarorum 
Asiani, interitusque Saraucarum.” This I take to be a 
succinct record of the fact that the Kush&ns {Asiani) 
gave kings to the Tokh&ri, and defeated the Sakas 
(Saraucse). 

4. Both Trogus and Justin spell the name of this 
people with Th, as if derived from a Greek source. I 
notice this spelling for the purpose of referring to a state- 
ment of Pliny, who says that the stone Callaina, of a pale 
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green colour, is found in the country of the Pl^fearL* As 
he locates the Phycari at the back of the Indian Caneasua, 
I would correct the name to Thyehari, by changing the 
Greek # to 0> This change is supported by the fact 
that the Callais or Callaina stone, the “Turquoise," is 
most plentifully found at Nishapur in Khoras&n, in the 
Western extension of the Caucasus. We thus learn that 
the Tokhari had pushed their conquests westward as far 
as Nishapur, before the time of Pliny, or say as earl|: as 
50 A.D. By the Bindus these princes were nuned in 
Sanskrit Titshara, or *' men of the snowy land." But the 
Pali or spoken form of the name was TukMra, which was 
the original of the Toxapol of Strabo and Ptolemy, and 
of the Tu-ho-lo of the Chinese. The name is still pre- 
served in Tokhdristan. 

The successor of Yun-kao-ching (or Wema Kadphises) 
was KanUhka, of whom we possess several brief but inde- 
pendent notices, all of which give the most clear and 
satisfactory evidence that he was not a Saka. 

According to the Raja Tarangini (i. 170), he was a 
Turushka, or Turk [Turuahkanwaya). 

In Court’s Maniky51a inscription, he is called “the 
aggrandizer of the Gush&n race " {aamvardhaka Guthdna 
ransa). 

According to Biruni (Sacbau’s translation, ii. 11), Raja 
Kanik was the descendant of the Turki chief, Barhatagin,^ 
the founder of the Shdhiya rule in KabuL He is further 
described as being dressed like a Turk, in a high hat and 
boots, which is a very exact description of the costume of 


‘ Nat. Hist., xxxvii. 33. 

‘ I would identify him with Burteehino, or the “ dun wolf,” 
who was believed to be the progenitor of the whole race. 
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the Kush&n kings, Wema ^adphises and Kanishka, as 
seen on their coins. 

Having thus shown, as I believe conclusively, that 
Kanishka was a KwtMn Tuk/tdra, it follows that he could 
not have been the founder of the Saka era. The era is, 
in fact, always ascribed to a Saka King in hundreds of 
inscriptions. In one of the most ancient inscriptions, 
indeed, the establishment of the era is referred to the 
abhiMheka, or “ installation of the Saka king. I believe 
that the actual founder of the Saka era was the Saka king 
Chathtana, the Tiatiane* of Ptolemy, whose descendants 
certaiuly made use of it in dating their coins and iu- 
scriptions. 

But if Kanishka did not found the Saka era, it does 
not seem likely that he would have used it. What, then, 
is the era which is found in the inscriptions of the three 
Kush&n kings, Kanishka, Huvishka, and Y&su Deva, in 
both the Gandharian and Indian characters. This I 
believe to have been the Seleukidan era. My reason for 
this belief is the fact that the Kush&ns make use of the 
Macedonian months. The names of Artemisios, Panemoa, 
and ApeUaios were first read by myself. DaUws followed 
soon after ; and I am now able to add Peritios. It seems 
therefore a reasonable conclusion that the Kusbftns must 
have adopted the Macedonian calendar of the Seleukidse. 
If so, the date of these three Kush&n kings might be 
explained by the omission of the hundreds of the Seleu- 
kidan era, which we know was a common practice in 
India in reckoning the Sapt Rishi kul, or “ £ra of the 
Seven Rishis.” This mode is used in fact throughout the 
Raja Tarangini. I find the same mode also on the coins 
of the Rajput Chief, Malaga Forma Deca, which bear the 
shortened date of S. 83, as wdl as the full date S. 1283 
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This practice of expressing curtailed dates, by leaving 
out the hundreds, had already been adopted on some of 
the coins of the Greek kings, Eukratides and Heliokies. 
Hr. Thomas thus explained the letters fir = 83, on the 
coins of Heliokles, by pointing to the full date of PFIP 
= 183, on a tetradrachm of the same king in the British 
Museum. In the same way I would explain tiie letters 
N A z= 51, and OF = 73, on the tetradrachms of Eukra- 
tides as being intended for 151 and 173 of the Selenkidan 
era. 

The earliest and latest dates of Kanishka yet found are 
S. 7 and S. 28, which, if referred to the Saka era would be 
A.D. 85 and 106. But if read as 407 and 428 of the 
Seleukidan era, they would correspond with a n. 95 and 
116. The difference from the Saka era is only ten years ; 
but 1 must confess that 1 feel a strong repugnance to the 
nse of the Saka era by the Eush&ns. 1 fully believe 
that the Saka era was Jaunded by a Saka king ; but as it 
is not impomible that the Kush&ns might have adopted the 
same era, 1 am willing to make use of it as giving at any 
rate a very close approximation to the true dates of the 
EushAn kings. Their dates would, therefore^ be as 
follows : — 

B.c. 10. Kujula Eadphises. 

A.D. SO. Werna Kadphises. 

„ 70. Kujula Kan Kadphises. 

„ 78. Kanishka. 

„ 120. Huvishka. 

„ 160. Vasu Deva. 

,, 176 = S. 98 — latest date of Vrau Deva 
Kujula-Kadphises. 

The coins of the Scythian chief, Kujula Kadphises, 
King of the Kushans, are very numerous both in the 
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Kabul valley and in the Weateni Panj&b. From his 
coins we learn that he was the overthrower of the last 
Greek king, as we find the name of the Greek Hermmos 
associated with that of the Scythian Kujula Kadphises on 
the same coins. On those with the joint names of Her- 
mseus and Kujula, the Greek legend is invariably blun- 
dered, as BAKIAEAZ ITHPOS KY EPMAloY. 
But the same blundered legend is also found on the small 
coins with the figures of Victory and of Zeus seated, 
which bear tbe name of Hermseus alone, although the 
native legend is quite correct. Fifty years ago, I sug- 
gested that the letters ZY might possibly be intended 
for ^vyyevrji, the “ kinsman ” of Hermseus, by the 
marriage of the Greek king’s daughter with the Scythian 
conqueror. In this manner Seleukos and Chandra Gupta 
became allies; and at a later date the Sassanian Hor- 
misdas II. married the daughter of the Kushftn King of 
Kabul. Such an alliance would have secured for Kujula 
a favourable reception by the Greek subjects of Hermseus. 
I only offer this as a mere conjectural explanation of the 
puzzling ZY. 

The coins Hos. 5 and 6 of Plate XIV. are specimens 
of a new and rare^type, on which the king is represented, 
with a helmet, on the obverse, and armed with a spear 
and shield on the reverse. A clay seal with the same 
figure is given in Ariana Antiqm, PI. IV. 6, amongst the 
relics found by Masson in the Kotpur Stfipa. 

Kozola-Kadaphet I take to be only a variant spelling 
of the same king’s name, on the issue of a different mint. 
The head seems to be imitated from the coins of Augustus, 
his contemporary. 

The coins with the two-humped camel were formerly 
assigned to Azaa. Several years ago I read the name in 
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the long native legend as Kujula-Kara-Kudphiaea. He 
must have been a king of the Kushans, as he takes the 
well-known Kusban title of Deca-putra. I conjecture 
that he may have been the eldest son and immediate 
successor of Kujula Kadphiscs, and, therefore, the pre- 
decessor of Weina Kadphiscs. 8o far as I know, bis 
coins are rarely found to the west of the Indus. 

Wema-Kadphises. 

The coins of Wima Kudphket offer little variety. The 
reverses, witliout a single exception, are confined to the 
worship of the Indian god, Siva. On some, the god is 
represented standing alone, holding a trident in his right 
hand, with the tiger’s skin on his left arm, and a water 
vessel in the hand. On others he is accompanied by his 
bull, Nandi. On the small gold coins, quarter diuurs, the 
type is simply the trident of Alahadeva with the axe 
attached to the side. 

On a single double dinar the king is seen sitting on a 
throne with both feet resting on a footstool, and bolding 
a flower in his right hand. On the other coins he is 
represented bolding a club either in front of his face or 
resting on his right shoulder. On a single gold din&r he 
is seen riding in a two-horse chariot with his club resting 
on his right shoulder and a small driver in front. 

The Greek inscriptions are invariably in the nomina- 
tive case, either BACIAEVC BACIAEUN CU)THP 
MEPAC OOHMO KAA^ICHC as on the coin, 
or simply BACIAEVC OOHMO KAA^ICHC as on 
the gold coins. The native inscription is always in the 
possessive case, Muharajaisa rajadhirujana mrcalo<ja iminma 
ma/iimurma hima hdtlipieam iraduta. I have long 


ago 
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identified Hima, or OOHMO, with Wen, the common 
ancestor of all the Kush&n kings. Wen is identical with 
the variant pronimciation of Yen and Hen. The Chinese 
give this name at full length as Yen~kao~ching, and attri- 
bute to him the conquest of India. His rule probably 
extended from 30 to 70 a.d. 

Kanishka. 

The name of Kanishka has been preserved by the 
Chinese both in its full form as Kia~ni-se-kia, and also in 
its common spoken form as Ka-ni-kia, or Kanikh. It is 
found in the native history of Kashmir as Kanishka, a 
Buddhist prince of the Turushka race ; and in its shor- 
tened form of Kanak it is preserved by A1 Biruni as the 
Turki king of Kabul, who founded the great Sthpa at 
Parshkwar. In his inscriptions his name is invariably 
written Kanishka, both in Indian and Gandharian charac- 
ters. On his coins the Greek spelling is KANH^KOY and 
KANH1>KI, which may be rendered as Kaneshka, taking 
the abnormal to be intended for sh. 

On his coins we see the various changes of his religious 
belief. According to the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Tbsang, 
“ he had no faith either in right or wrong, and be lightly 
esteemed the law of Buddha." His earliest coins show a 
preference for the pantheism of the Greeks in the worship 
of Helios, Salene, and Hephaistos. Then comes a mix- 
ture of Mazdean fire-worship and Indian nature-worship, 
followed by his conversion to Buddhism. The name of 
Kanishka is famous in Indian history as the great patron 
of Buddhism, who assembled a synod of five hundred 
monks in Kashmir, under P&rswika, for the compilation of 
an authoritative text of the Buddhist scriptures. 

b 
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The inscriptions of Kanishka are dated in various years, 
from S. 7 to S. 28 — which, if referred to the Saha era of 
78 A.D., are equivalent to a.d. 85 and 106. 

Huvishka. 

Huvishka, the Hushka of Kashmirian history, was 
certainly the successor of Kanishka, as the dates of his 
inscriptions begin with S. 33, and continue at various 
intervals down to S. 51 of the Wardak record. The 
Buddha Gay& Colossal Buddha, which is dated in S. 64, 
I would also attribute to his reign, as the impression of 
one of Huvishka’s gold coins formed part of the Belie 
deposit under the throne of the Great Temple of Mah&- 
bodhi at Buddha GayL As the two extreme dates of 
S. 33 and S. 64 are equivalent to a.d. Ill and 142, I think 
that we may safely assign to him a long reign, from S. 32 
to S. 72, or from 110 to 150 a.d. The Boman gold coins 
found in the Ahinposh StOpa confirm this date, as the 
latest coin of Sabina, the wife of Hadrian, cannot be 
earlier than 136 a.d. 

The coins of Huvishka present the same mixed cult of 
Mazdean and Indian origin as those of Elanishka, with a 
few additions such as the Mazdean and Oaninda^ 

and the Indian Mahasena, Skanda Kumara, and Visdkha. 
His gold coins, which are very numerous, present the 
king’s bust, and on one rare variety the head only. A 
few very rare coins show the king seated or riding an 
elephant. The copper coins present the full-length figure, 
either riding on an elephant, or lounging on a couch, or 
sitting crossed-legged. On two very rare copper coins, 
now lost, the king was shown on his knees before the 
goddess NANA. 
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Vasd-Deva. 

Yasu-Deva is connected witli Kanishka and Huvishka 
by the similarity of his coinage in weight, make, and 
type, and in the peculiarity of using only Greek inscrip- 
tions. Three of his gold coins were found in a ruined 
Stftpa, below Ali Masjid, and there was a large number of 
them in the treasure trove of about 1,200 dinars found at 
PeshAwar. They are common also all over the Punjab 
and in North-west India. His inscriptions have hitherto 
been found only at Mathura and in the Indian character. 
But other inscriptions in Gandharian characters show that 
it was in use for some time after his reign. The dates of 
his Mathura inscriptions range from S. 74* to S. 98, or from 
A.D. 152 to 176. I think it probable, therefore, that his 
reign may have extended from 150 to 180 a.d. 

The most notable peculiarity about his coins is the 
change in the symbol. His three predecessors, Wema 
Kadphises, Eanishka, and Huvishka, had all made use of 
the same symbol. But the sjnnbol of Vasu-Deva must 
have had some marked significance, as It is used as the 
sole type of one of his copper coins (PI. XXIV. fig. 1) with 
his name in Indian characters, written perpendicularly, 
Viaszi. This particular symbol continued down to the 
time jf the Guptas. The only innovation that I notice on 
the coins of Vasu-Deva is the representation of the god 
Siva, with three heads and four arms, in the orthodox 
Indian fashion. 


‘ Originally I read this date as 44, but as the symbols for 40 
and 70 are ver)' similar I have no hesitation in correcting my 
reading to 74 (see Arcfutol. Sitireii iii., PI. XV., No. 8), as we 
know certainly that Huvishka was reigning from S. 83 to 
S. 61. 
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Types of the Coins. 

As many of the coin types of the great Kushan kings, 
Kanishka, Huyishka, and Vasu-Deva, appear to me to 
refer to the worship of the seven planets, and the various 
functions assig^ned to their regents, I have thought it 
most convenient to arrange them in the same order as the 
names of the seven week-days. I find about thirty dif- 
ferent t3rpe8, most of which appear to be susceptible of 
explanation. The chief difficulty lies in determining the 
source from which each name may have been derived, 
whether from India or Persia. At the first glance we can 
see that the figure labelled MIIPO is the Persian Mithra, 
or the sun, while that labelled MAACHNO must be the 
Indian god of war, Mahasena. The goddess NANAIA, 
or NANA, must also have been derived from Persia, 
while CKANAO-KVMAPO is clearly the son of the 
Indian god Siva. The termination of all the male names 
in O shows a decided Iranian influence. Put the 
Kusb&ns themselves were a Turki tribe of Scythians, of 
whose worship we know absolutely nothing. On examin- 
ing the coins of the first two kings I find that Kujula 
Kadphiset adopted the type of the standing Herakles, 
while Wema Kadphises adopted the type of the Indian 
god Siva with his hull. But as the Greeks had already, 
as early as the time of Alexander, identified that Indian 
god with Herakles, I infer that the chief object of ^the 
early Eusban worship must have been the Scythian Hera- 
kles, or Sapaleizes, whom I would identify with the 
Scythian god Gebeleizes of Herodotus, A figure of 
Herakles was carried in front of the army of Porus. The 
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people nf the plains also are said to have worshipped 
Herakles,’ while the people of the hill country worshipped 
SopoaSetov, that is Siiri/a Deca, or the “ sun,” and not 
Dionysos, the “ god of wine,” as Khares, of Mytilene. 
erroneously translated the name by olvoitoios. or the 
“ wine-maker.” 

The objects of worship in ancient India and Persia 
sprang from a common source. The gods of India are well- 
known. Those of Persia have been described by Herodotus, 
Strabo, and Diodorus. They comprised the sun and moon, 
and the four elements of fire, wind, earth, and water, with 
the firmament of Heaven over all. Herodotus adds that 
“ these were the only gods whose worship had come down 
to them from ancient times ; but they afterwards adopted 
the worship of Urania from the Assyrians.” This new 
goddess is Anditis {Nanaia or Venus), whose worship was 
introduced by Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

In the time of Herodotus the Persians had no temples 
and no images ; but both temples and statues of Mithra 
and Anditis were introduced during the reign of Artax- 
erxes I. (b.c. 485 — 435). About four centuries later 
statues of Omanos, Amitis, and Anadatus were seen by 
Strabo in a temple of Kappadokia. The statue of Omancs, 
which was o' wood, was carried in procession. The tem- 
ples were Pyraetheia in which a perpetual fire was kept. 
These are the Fire Temples of the Parsi books, called 
Azer or Ader. Each temple received a separate name 
from the planet or power to which it was dedicated. The 


’ Strabo, xv. 1-58. 
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following lists are taken from Hyde’s Relig. Vet. Pert. 
100, and from the Bundahist (West, p. 21) : — 


Temples. 



FUneU. 

Aznr i Mihr . . 

0 

Sun 

MITHRA 

Aznr i Nush . . 


Moon 

MAH 

Azor i Behram . 

t 

Mars 

BAHRAM 

Azur-ayin . . . 

9 

Mercury 

TlR 

Azor i Ehurdad . 

% 

Jupiter 

AHURMAZD 

Azur i Barzin . . 

$ 

Venus 

ANAHID 

Aznr Zardusht . 

b 

Saturn 

KEWAN 


These names clearly represent the seven planets. But 
there is another set of seven names, consisting of Ahur- 
mazd and the Ameshaspentas, or Amshaspands. They 
were originally mere abstractions which, being afterwards 
personified, were held to be the offspring of Ahuramazda. 
Their names are — 

Haiirratdt, genius of health, presided over water. 

Anuratat, genius of immortality, presided over trees. 

Ktkaikra-vmtye, perfect sovereignty, presided over metals. 

Asha VMtktm, holy order, genius of fire. 

ArmaiH, Vesn Araioati, goddess of earth. 

Vohumano, good thought, god of living beings. 

The names of the Amshaspands are taken from the 
Gdtheu, or earliest portions of the Avesta, which are 
generally admitted to be as old as the time of Darius 
Hystaspes. It must be remembered, however, that 
Ortnazd is mentioned in the inscriptions by Darius him- 
self. 

During the six centuries between Darius and Kanishka 
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several of the names preserved in the Gathas of the 
Avesta became much modified. The later forms of the 
Indo-Scythian coins, as Dr. West observes, “ bear a 
strong resemblance to Pahlavi, with a general leaning 
rather towards modern Persian than towards Avesta 
forms.” All of these changes will be noticed here- 
after. 

A Zoroastrian origin for some of these Indo-Scythian 
deities has been claimed by Dr. A. Stein, based on a new 
reading of the variant form of the Greek ro in the names 
Kaniahka and Huviahka, and of their tribal name of Kuahan. 
So far back as November, 1860, when I read the name of 
Huvishka in the Mathura inscriptions as they were ex- 
humed, I recognised that he was the OOHl>KI of the 
coins, and the Hushka of Kashmir history, as well as the 
Huvishka of the Gandharian inscription on the Wardak 
Vase.* This change I explained by the well-known usage 
of the Turki dialects, which substitute r for an initial » or 
s. The title of PAO I took for the simple title of Jiao or 
Jiaja. I see that M. Ed. Drouin notes that Jiao is a 
modem form ; but I believe this to be a mistake, as the 
title of £ao is commonly used by the bard Chand before 
A.D. 1200, and is found in all the bardic chronicles at a 
still earlier date. In fact, the Eacs of Jesalmer are said 
to have used no other title from the very foundation of 
their kingdom in the first century a.d. But as the title 
of PAONANO PAO shows a decided Persian form like 
SMMna-SAdk, instead of the Indian form of Raja-Rajamm, 


• The identification of Hoerki with the Hushka of Kashmir I 
had as early as 1846. Bee Journal Bengal Asiatic Society 
for that year, p. 431. 
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I am willing to accept Dr. Stein’s reading of this abnormal 
form of ro with the side stroke lengthened upwards as »h.* 
It is, perhaps, not impossible that the Kushans themselves 
may have pronounced the title as Rao, whilst all other 
peo])le said Shao. But the Chinese form of the title 
Sfiao-tcu seems to confirm the native pronunciation of 
S/tao. I may note also the fact that r and ah we’^e inter* 
changeable letters in ancient Persia, according to Dr. 
West,'® who says that in dealing with Avesta names “ we 
have to recollect that art and ash (r and ah) are merely 
dialectical variants of the same sound, as ancient arta = 
Avesta aaha, Avesta peretotam = peahotam, and Pahlavi 
arda~rahiahta = Aahatahiaht." Following these examples 
the title of Shao might have been dialecticahy pronounced 
Rao by the Kushans. The earliest Kush&n coins of Miaiis 
and Kozola Eadaphes spell the name as Koraan with 
the common rho. I suspect that the adoption of a modified 
form of the Greek rho as l>, sh, may have been purpoeidy 
intended to show its intimate connection with the original 
P or r. The Indian pronunciation of the title, as declared 
by the Indian inscriptions of Eanishka and Vasu Deva, 
was certainly ahdhi ; and the same pronunciation was per- 
petuated by the later coins. 

The general adoption of some portion of the Mn^dean 
cult was certainly due to Eanishka, as his predecessor, 
W ema Eadphises, was a steady worshipper of the Indian 
Siva, whose trident, with battle-axe attached, is seen on 
all his coins, along with the figure of the moon-crested 


• Babylonian and Orimtal Record, vol. i. 156. 
“ Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. ii. 237. 
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god himself, and his bull Nandi. On the copper coins 
this king is represented with his right hand pointing 
downwards near an altar, wdiich is usually described as a 
fire altar. This type of the king sacrificing was adopted 
by all his successors. 

I possess a curious copper coin (PI. XV. fig. 14) which 
must almost ccrtaiitly belong either to Wema Kadphises 
or to his successor Kauishka. On the obverse is the king 
sacrificing, but turned to the right. On the reverse is a 
double-faced bust, the right face being beardless and the 
left face bearded. Before the former is tlie well-known 
three-pronged symbol of the Nameless King, and before 
the latter is the symbol used by Wema Kadphises and 
Kanishka. There are traces of legends on both sides, 
but nothing is legible. In my account of the coins of the 
Nameless King I have noted that both he and Wema 
Kadphises have the same peculiarity of using the nomina- 
tive case, while the forms of some of the Gundharian 
letters, which are common to both, are not used on other 
coins. These facts are, perhaps, sufficient to show that 
the two princes were contemporaries. But this new coin 
seems to offer a closer connection between them, if, as I 
suppose, the double-faced bust gives us the heads of the 
two kings united together. Perhaps it was due to a 
league between them that the Saka chiefs were driven out 
of Northern India in the first century a.d. 

The names of the deities represented on the coins of 
Kanishka are certainly not Scythian. The goddess NANA 
was of Babylonian origin, but her worship had been 
adopted by Artaxerxes Mnemon, who set up her 
statues in several of the principal cities of the Persian 
empire. On the coins which bear Greek inscriptions she 
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is called NANAIA. Her figure may, perhaps, be a copy 
of some Persian statue ; but its pose and action agree so 
closely with those of the other deities that I feel satisfied 
the whole were the ofispring of the same period during 
the reign of Hanishka. The designs I would attribute to 
the school of Indo-Greek art, which about the same time 
produced so many fine specimens of architecture as well 
as sculpture. 

The finest coins are those which bear the Greek title of 
BACIAeVC BACIAeUN with the figures of HAIOC, 
CAAHNH, H4»AICTOC, and NANAIA. These figures 
were afterwards copied exactly on the coins which bear 
the native title of t>AONANO l>AO, with the corres- 
ponding native names of MIIPO> MAO, AOPO, and 
NANA. The remaining names are partly Persian and 
partly Indian with the single exception of HPAKIAO, or 
Herakles, with whom the Indo-Scythians identified the 
Indian god OKPO. This figure of Herakles is un- 
doubtedly Greek; and the standing figures of OKPO 
with a club are direct copies of it. But the other figures 
of OKPO, with the trident and the bull Nandi, are cer- 
tainly of Indian origin. Some have three heads and four 
arms. That the Indiana possessed statnes long before the 
time of the Indo-Scythians we know from the sculptured 
remains of Asoka’s period at Bodh Gaya and SAnchi. 
But we have also the direct testimony of Q. Gurtius, who 
says that a figure of Hercules {Serculu Simulacrum) was 
carried in front of the army of Porus.” 

On a single gold coin of Eanishka we have a represen- 


“ Q. Curtins, viii. 14 — 11. Herculis simulacrum agmini 
peditum prieferebatnr. 
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tation of Baddha, under the name of BOAAO. The 
fig^ore is standing with the right hand raised in the act 
of blessing. He is also represented in the same attitude 
on some rare copper coins with the title of CAKA 
MANO BOYAO, or Sakga-Muni Buddha.^ On a few 
copper coins Baddha is represented sitting in native 
fashion on the ground, with his right hand raised in the 
act of teaching.'* I have referred to these coin figures 
because they are the earliest representations of Buddha 
that have yet been found. The sculptures at Bodh Qay& 
(b.c. 250) and at Bharhut (b.c. 150) are remarkable for 
the absence of anjr figure of Buddha. His empty throne, 
his hair {chuda-mani), his bowl, and his foot-prints, are 
frequently shown ; but I have not seen any Indian sculp- 
tured figure of Buddha himself prior to the time of 
Kanishka. The earliest figures are those found in Gan- 
dh&ra to the west of the Indus. This is the more re- 
markable as the Indian representations of Lakshmi at 
Bodh GayA and Bharhut are found very exactly copied 
on the coins of the Indo-Scythian Azilises. Even at 
S&nchi, so late as the middle of the first century a.d., 
there are no figures of Buddha. I think, therefore, that 
the well-known designs of Buddha, both sitting and stand- 
ing, which were spread all over India from Mathura to 
Ceylon, must be ascribed to the Indo-Greek sculptors of 
the Indo-Scythian king Kanishka, about a.d. 100. I 
may add also that the designer, whoever he was, has clad 


" See Brit. Mm. Cat., R. XXVI. 8, and XXVII. 2 ; also 
Ariava ArUiqua, PI. XIIL 1, 2, 8. This readbg is Mr. 
Rapson’s. 

” See my coin in Bengal Atiatic Society Journal, for 1845, 
and Von Sallet, PI. VI. 1. 
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the figures appropriately in Indian garments, in the 
taurjhuti, or kilt, fastened round the waist, and the tiitara 
sanghuti, or robe, which sometimes enveloped the whole 
figure, and at other times was so arranged as to leave the 
right shoulder bare. As the artist had daily opportuni- 
ties of seeing Buddhist monks, he may be credited with 
clothing the Teacher in his native costume, instead of in 
the foreign garments of Greece, the khiton and himation, 
as described in Brit. Mm. Cat. p. 133. 

Kujnta Kmtplmes, the founder of the Eushin kingdom, 
would appear to have been content with the simple reli- 
gion of his ancestors, who worshipped the god of Death, 
a deity carrying a club, whom the Greeks identified with 
Ilcra/ik-f, and the Indians with Yama or Sira. His suc- 
cessor, JYvttia Kadphises, or YemKao-Ching, the conqueror 
of India, continued the same worship, and adopted the 
Indian figure of the god Siva and his bull Nandi on all 
his coins. But a complete change took place after the 
accession of Kanishka, whose wide domains probably ex- 
tended from the Caspian on the west to the junction of 
the Ganges and Jumna on the east. In Court’s ^lanikyEila 
inscription he is expressly named as the “ aggrandizer of 
the Kushan race,” Gushann-rama Samrardhaka. His terri- 
tories embraced large portions of both Persia and India, 
with the natural conseqi<ence that the barbarian conqueror 
adopted much of the religions of the two conquered races. 
This result is clearly displayed on the numerous coins of 
Eanishka and his successor Huvishka, which are described 
in the following pages. Altogether, their coins give the 
names of no less than 33 deities, of which several are 
unmistakably Greek, while the rest are partly Persian, 
and partly Indian. Several of the names are, of 
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course, only different appellations of a single deity with 
different functions. Thus the regent of the planet Mars, 
who represented the element of Fire, was also the god of 
Battle, with whom was associated the goddess of Vtvtori/. 
These three tigures are all described in the group of the 
planet Mars. 

As before stated, I have divided all the names into 
seven classes, according to m\' view of their affinities with 
the seven planets, and in the order of the seven week- 
days. The coins bearing the name and figure of Buddha 
form an eighth class. In the following lists the names 
are arranged in their respective groups. The letters 
K and H stand for Kanishka and Iluvishka, the kings on 
whose coins the different deities are found. With the 
single exception of one piece of Nanaia, the gold coins of 
Vosu Deva present only the single type of Sica. Ilis 
copper coins give all the seven deities in very rude 
style. 

Since writing the above I have received a gold coin of 
Huvishka, with the reverse of APOOACflOi which has 
led me to reconsider the probable meaning of the name. 
I now think that it may be rendered by Arcra-Aspa, 
taking arcra as “ air ” in gentle motion, as represented 
by the icalkiug horse. The word arcra in fact seems to 
be identical with the Greek uvpa and the Latin aura. 
The name of APOOACflO must therefore be assigned 
to No. IV. group of Mercury', following OAAO. The 
quick nmning figure of OAAO represents the “ Wind,” 
or air in quick motion, i.e. uyepoc, or ventus, as distinct 
from the atmosphere which we breathe. The name may 
also be read as Arha~a*po — and as Arha and Areva are 
both names of Indra, the full name would mean Indra’s 
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iteed,” that is the “Wind” which brings the rain. 
Another similar name of the Wind is Frishadaswa, or 
Prexaspes, or the “ Rain Steed.” 

The discussion on the meanings of the different 
names will follow with the next paper on die coins of 
Huvishka. 
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I^.B, The letters K and H on the right hand stand for Kanishka and lluvithka. 

Airavira, Son of Earth (Ira), is Kuvera, the god of Riches. Biddhi, the wife of Kuvera, is the goddess 
of Fortune. As both presided over metals, they are represented in armour. 
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[lirit. Mtu. Cat., xxvi. 16.] 

Heard ed figure of King, standiug, as on No. 10. Legend the lame. XVIL 4 
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Draped figure of Ooddaes. ai on No. 84. Eadphiiea lymbol. 


[Author. Unique.] 

80-5 Bearded of I^ng, with sceptre. >AO KANHt»Kr. XVII. 13 

Vraped figure of Goddess. Kadphises symbol. NANA. 

\Brit. Mus. Cat., xxvi. 8.] 

130 of King to with r. hand extended over altar. XVII. 14 
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nnea male deity to Iront. In liig fwo r. lianils small 
hiiiid-druin, and water-vessel with mouth downwards; 



to mid-leg ; oerryiog •lms>bowl in 1. hand ; r. hwd 
advanced to front, aa if in act of blessing. Kadpbises 
symbol. BOAAO* 

This is one of the osnal attitndes of the standing figures 




[Ar, Ant., xiii. 2.] 

Bearded Jujure of King, and legend, as usual, on copper coins. XVIII. 8 
Figure oj Buddha, wil£ nimbus, standing, to front; hands raised 
before breast. Legend beginning from upper left hand, 
and continuing round on r. hand, in boustrophedon 
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RY 

Major-General Sir A. CUNNINGHAM, 

S.B., K.C.I.B., C.8.I. 


KEPBINTED FROM THE NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE, 

You XII., Tuiki) Seuieb, Pages 98 — 159. 


LONDON ; 
1892. 




COINS OF THE KDSHiXS, OR GREAT YUE-TI. 
(S«e Plates IX. — XIV.) 

Hcvishka. 


The gold coins of Havishka offer four different busts 
of the king, which, to save needless repetition, I will now 
describe. All four representations are given in Plate 
XIX., marked A, B, C, D, by which letters they >vill 
be quoted. 


A — is a very rare large head of the King, covered 
with a round jewelled helmet wi^ spread- 
ing crest, and the ends of the diadem hang- 
ing down behind. A large ornamental ear- 
ring is in the ear, and flames spring from 
the shoulders. The legend, in ba^y-lormed 
Greek letters — 

t>AONANO »>AO OOHt>KI KCH’ANO- 

Shaonano SItao Hovedikt Koshano. 

“ The King of Kings HUYISHKA, the Knshan.” 

B. — Half-length figure of the King to left, with 

pointed helmet, thickly jewelled, holding 
sceptre in left hand, and clnb in right band 
before face. On some coins the sceptre is 
changed for the ankus, or *' elephant-goad,” 
which refers to the King as an elephant 
rider, as seen on his copper coins. 

C. — Half-length figure of the King, with round 

jewelled helmet, to left, clnb and ankut in 
hands. 

D. — The same half-length figure of King to the 

right. 

On some of the coins the King’s name is 
OPOHt>KI, Hvceehki. 


PUte. 

XIX. A. 


XIX. B. 


XIX. C. 
XEX. D. 


9 
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resting on eword by side. Huviebka symboL 
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from r. to I. 


coins or THK KOsaAns, or orsat tvb-ti. 
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The coppei coins of Huvishka present three different 
obverses, as represented in Plate XIX. under the letters £, 
F, and G. 

E — The Baja is represented riding an elephant, with sceptre 
in right hand, and an elephant goad {unktt$) in 1. hand. 
Legend, in cormpt Greek characters — 
t>AONANO PAO OOHPKe KOPANO. See Bnt. 
Mum. Cat., xxis. 2. 

F. — King seated on throne with radiated back, r. leg raised np 

and resting on seat, 1. leg hanging down. Brit. Mum. 
Cat., xxiz. 6, 6. 

G. — King seated cross-legged on cushions in Indian fashion. 
Brit. Mum. Cat., xxis. 4. 
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to 1. 







Half-length of King, as B. 

Moan-god to r., with orescent behind ; sceptre in r. hand ; sword 
at side. Havishka symbol, No. 58 to r. MAO to 1. 


COINS OF THK KUSBANS, OR GREAT YUR-TI. 
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Victory, winged, to right, carrying wreath and trophy, or eomn> 
copia. Symbol. OANINAO. 


COINS OF THE 

kcshAns, or 

GREAT YDE-TI. 
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Three figures standing side by side in a temple, each nimbate. 
'^e middle figure is inscribed, MAACHNO ; that on 
the left, CKANAO KOMAPO ; and that on the 
right, BIZAFO. 
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COINS OF THE KCSHAkS, OR GREAT TtJB-TI. 
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Male figure, oimbete, to left ; sceptre in 1. band, and bolding 
oat in right hand a flat vessel containing " grain seeds." 
Hnvisbka symbol. ^APPO. 
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Sceptre in left hand, and flat vessel in right hand. 
Huvishka B 3 mbol. ♦APPO. 

0'60 80*5 Same types and legends as No. 62. (See Brit. Mm, Cat., xxviii. 
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small circular frame, bis r. hand extended, and 1. hand 
holding some indistinct object. Huvishka symbol. 

♦APPO. 
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Chalcedony — Seal. Kitty’s Antique Oetns, Plate IV., fig. 12. ^ 
“ Saasanian Queen and infant Prince, inaoribed ‘ Armindochti, 
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ieB8, nimbate, to left, witb oornaoopts m 
wreath in r. hand. 


SbabuewiBi or AnuviBi. Ood of Wealth. 
[Brit. Mu*. Cat., xxviii. 17.] 


COINS OF THB KUSHANS, OR ORSAT YCK-Tl, 
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Riddhi, the goddess of Fortnne, was the wife of the 
kuvera, the god of Wealth, who was also named 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES— 
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Half-length figure of King, with round helmet. XXII. 16 

The goddess NANO> standing, to the front, with her symbol 
in right hand, and vessel of shooting corn in left hand. 
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a)IN8 <)K THE KDSHANS, OR GREAT YDE-TI. 
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COINS OF THE KOSHaNS, OR GREAT YtlE-TI, 



cloth, with wheel and Deer in two right hands, and 
dram and trident in two left hatkds. Huvishka symbol. 

[Unique, with Deer.] 
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N.B. Thia figure ia quite different from thoae of OKM) *ad 
OXt>Oi which forbids the poBsibility of the legend b^g only 
a blundered version of the former. 
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Heraklea to firont, erowning himself with r. hand, and club in 
1. hand resting on sbonlder. Inon’s skin over arm. 

HPAKIAO. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES— 



crescent ; holding her peoaliar sceptre in right hand, 
and a flat dish in left hand. Symbol of Vasu Deva, No. 
69, to right, and NANA to left. 


[Anthor.] 

0'80 128 King, standing, to left, as on No. 2. Legend, incomplete from XXIV. 8 

want of room, t>AONANO >AO BAZOAHO 
K. The Brit. Mae. specimen has the legend com- 
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Before describing the different figures of Siva on the 
reverses of Vasu Deva’s money, it will be convenient to 
give a short account of the variant obverses, which for the 
sake of brevity may be afterwards referred to as A, B, C, 
D, E, and F. 


Fig. A. — represents the Raja, nimbate, standing 
to the left, holding an erect sceptre (or 
hasta pura) in his left hand, and pointing 
downwards with his right hand towards a 
small altar. His dress is a long tunic, with 
tronsers, and Tartar boots. He wears a 
conical helmet, and a sword at his left side. 
Behind his head there is a small flower 
on an upright stalk. Legend, in corrupt 
Greek letters, »>AONANO l>AO BAZO 
AHO K01>AN0. 

Fig. B. — The Baja, as on A, with the addition 
of a trident over the altar. Legend as on A. 

Fig. C. — The Raja as on A. Legend corrupt, 
reading simply, l>AONANO l>AO BA2 
AHO, ■with the shortened name of Baz- 
Deo, and omittingthe tribal name of Koshatio. 

Fig. D. — The Raja as on A. The legend very 
corrupt, the name being spelt AAZ,C) 
AriO, and the tribal name omitted. 

Fig. E. — The Raja as on A, with the addition of 
a trident to the left, and a symbol like the 
united Buddhist Tri-ratna and Dharma- 
Chakra on the right. Legend as on A. 

Fig. F. — The Raja as on A, but the execution 
rough and rude. Trident to left, and Bud- 
dhist symbol to right. Three dots overhead, 
three dots between feet, and six dots to 
right. Legend very corrupt, all the vowels 
being simply O. 


FUte. 

XXIV. A 


XXIV. B 
XXIV. C 

XXIV. D 

XXIV. E 

XXIV. F 


There are other varieties of these obverses. Some have 
a Srcastika between the leet, and one has a small circle 
under the left arm. The groups of dots also differ — some 
having five, six, seven, or eight pellets. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE continued. 
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[Author.] 

0'80 123'6 King, standing to front, as Fig. A. Legend the same. XXIV. 9 
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Notes on the Names of the Deities. 

I have reserved my explanations of the names of the 
Kusb&n deities to the last. I am particularly anxious 
that they may be accepted simply as attempts, more or 
less plausible, to ascertain the nature and functions of the 
numerous gods and goddesses whose names are found 
upon the coins of the two great Kushan kings, Kanishka 
and Huvishka. 

The founder of the dynasty, Kujula Kadphizea, presents 
only the figure of the Scythian god of Death, who was 
identified with the Greek Herakles with his club. But as 
Kujula calls himself Sacha-dhamia-thida, or the “upholder 
of the true Dharma,” it would seem that he had studied, 
and perhaps partially adopted. Buddhism. 

His son, Hhna Kadphises, presents only the figure of the 
Indian Siva or Yama with his “ noose,” who, as I con- 
clude, was identified with Gebekizes or Sapaleizes, the 
Scythian Herakles, or god of Death. 

With his successors, Kanishka and Huvishka, we get 
an extensive Pantheon of Persian and Indian deities, 
which includes the sun and moon, and the five planets, 
besides the elements and numerous attributes. Thus the 
planet Mars is the element of fire, and also the god of War, 
with his attribute the goddess of Victory. So also the 
Earth, with her mines of metals, became the mother of the 
god of Wealth and of the goddess of Fortune. Likewise 
the deity of the lower world became the Eegent of Water, 
and the god as well as the judge of the dead. 

Some of my identifications seem to ofier some hitherto un- 
suspected afiinities with the Western Mythologies. Thus 
Vaisravana, or Wessatcana, the father of Kmera, may be 
laaidn, the father of Ploutoa. Kuvera, the god of Wealth, 
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was also called PaMkatya, after his grandfather. Vere- 
thraghna, the god of War, may be Jupiter Feretriua. I 
suspect also that the name of the Indian MaruU, the twin 
brothers, is preserved in Birutis in the Troad, and in Brut- 
tium in S. Italy, as both present the Dioskuri on their 
coins. Bind is only a slightly different form of Marat. 

I. — ^Thb Stjh. © 

1. Heijos. — 2. Miiso. — 8. AsHA-vixaBHO. — 4. Aiso. 

6. OVBOB? 

1. Helios. This Greek name of the Sun is found only 
on the coins of Kanishka, both in gold and copper, which 
give the king’s titles in the Greek form of BACIA6YC 
BACIAEUiN. The figure, with a rayed halo round the 
head, faces the left, with the right hand extended as if 
pointing to some object, and the left hand resting on the 
hip. 

2. Miiro. This figure is an exact copy of Beliot. On 
the coins of Huvishka the name is often spelt Mioro, and 
on a single specimen I. find Miubo ; but I have not seen 
any coin with Mithra. On these coins the titles are given 
in the native form of 8haonan~tAao, with the tribal name 
of Kothano added. On a few specimens of Huvishka the 
figure holds out a wreath, and on one coin a pair of cal- 
lipers, which I take to represent the Sun as a " measurer 
of time ” by yean. The same type occurs with the moon- 
god Mao, who was also a *' measurer of time ” by numtha. 

The Greeks generally used the form of Mithra, as in the 
names of Mithridatea, Mithro-barzanea, Mithrauetee, Mith- 
raua, Atpa-mithrea, and Mithrakenee. But the true Persian 
form of Mihr is also found in Meranea and Merdaaaa, and 
better still in Meherdatea. 
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3. AshA'VIKhsho is the usual figure of Miiro with the 
rayed halo. The name has been compared by Dr. Stein 
with that of the Mazdean Amshaspaud, Asha-tahishta, 
which means literally “ best goodness," and is supposed 
to refer to the brilliant light of the sun, as he is invoked 
to keep up the “ splendour of light.” I look upon him as 
simply an impersonation of “ Sunlight.” Preferentially I 
read the fourth letter of the name as a digamma, thus 
making Asha-vikhuho, which I would refer to as tikuha = 
“ sight ” or “ seeing.” 

4. Aimo. The reading of this name is not certain, as 
the first letter is corrupt. But as it is so read by all, the 
name may perhaps be referred to Ahan, the “ Day,” as 
the sun is popularly known as the “ Day-lord,” Aharpati, 
and as Divdkara, the “ Day-maker.” 

5. On Boa (P) In this name the second letter is corrupt. 
The coin is very rare, as I have seen only one specimen of 
the type, of which I possess a cast. 


II. — The Moon. < 

1. Saune. — 2. Mao. — 8. Manao-bago. 

1. Salini. The figure of Salene is exactly repeated in 
the representation of Mao; but the former coin gives 
the titles of the king in Greek, as BACIAGYC 
BACIAEUlN, while the latter gives them in the native 
language as Shaonano Shoo, The figure is represented 
exactly in the same attitude as that of the sun-god, but 
instead of a rayed halo, it has a lunar crescent behind the 
shoulders. 

2. Mao. In ancient Persia, as well as in India, the 
“ Moon ” was a male deitv. Mao is the Zend form of the 

I 
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ancient Persian m&h. In addition to a sword the moon- 
god nearly always carries a sceptre. 

Another figure of the moon-god, with the same name of 
Mao, seems to be simply a repetition of the sun-god as a 
“ measurer of time,” with a pair of callipers in the ex- 
tended right hand. The moon has been the recognised 
measure for months from time immemorial, and hence the 
word m&h signifies both moon and month in Persian. In 
Sanskrit the term is mas for both. The Roman poet 
Catullus also calls Diana, “ Goddess measuring the 
months ” (xxxiv. in Dianam ) — 

“ Tn, cnrsn, Dea, menstruo 
‘ Metiens iter annnmn.*’ 

3. Manao-bago is a third representation of the moon- 
god, who is here undoubtedly the “ god of measure,” as 
declared by his name, mana being ” measure,” and haga 
being “ God,” in ancient Persia. The figure, which is 
four-armed, is represented sitting on a throne with a 
lunar crescent behind his shoulders. One hand holds out 
a pair of callipers, a second grasps a sceptre, a third rests 
on the hip, while a fourth hand bolds an indistinct object 
in the shape of a circle, surrounded by twelve dots 
which, by their number, may be supposed to typify the 
twelve months of the year, as well as the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. As the Indian moon-god. Soma, is usually 
represented with four arms, and a lunar crescent behind 
the shoulders, I infer that the figure of Manao-bago must 
be of Indian origin. 

The copper coins offer only the common standing figure 
with the lunar crescent behind the shoulders, and a sceptre 
in the left hand. The right hand is simply extended to 
tlie front. 
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There are several varieties of the standing figure of 
Mao on the gold coins. On some he carries a sword only, 
on some a sceptre only, whilst on others he carries both 
sceptre and sword. On a fourth variety the right hand 
holds out a wreath. 

The personal names connected with the moon are not 
very numerous. From the shorter form Mao (Persian Mah) 
were formed Madatea and Maaiatea, besides Ma-Ma-datha, 
the father of Haman. From the longer name of Manao 
were probably formed Momhatua and Montaea. 

III.— Mars. O' 

1. Hephaistos. — 2. Athsho. — S. LoE. — 4. Maaseno. 

6. Skando-Kojiaro. — 6. Bieacio. — 7. Oelaono. — 8. Oaninda. 

Mars is represented under a greater variety of names 
than any other of the planetary deities. 

1.. Hephaistos. As the god of “Fire” his figure was 
probably borrowed from a Greek source. He is repre- 
sented with a hammer and a pair of tongs, with flames 
springing from his shoulders. The same figure is repeated 
with the name of A01>O, or Athaho, for the old Iranian 
Ader or Aze}'=.*‘ Fire ” — or in modem Persian &taah. A 
few coins give' AOOM), or Athaaha, which is clearly in- 
tended for AUuh. 

2. Athsho, or Athbo, is a bearded figure, holding out 
a wreath in the right hand, and resting the left hand on 
the hip or on the hilt of his sword, in the same pose as the 
figures of Miiro and Mao. I take this figure to represent 
the Element of Fire [Brit. Mua. Cat. xxvi. 4). There are 
many personal names formed with the old Iranian Atur or 
Ader = Fire — as Atradatea, Atropatea, Atrinea, Artabazua, 
Artnhanm, Aitaphernea, Artahamlea, Artngersra, Artaharia, 
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Al'tembares, Artazostra, &c. But I cannot find a single 
name formed with the modem Persian Ata»h. 

3. Loe. a similar figure on a copper coin is labelled 
AOH. Only four coins with this legend have yet been 
discovered. From the obverse type of the king riding an 
elephant the coin might be assigned to Huvishka ; but 
the corrupt Greek legend is quite unintelligible. I pos- 
sess one of the lour specimens ; the coins were originally 
published by Prinsep (see E. Thomas’s Prinsep, vol. i., PI. 
XXII., Fig. 12 ). The short legend was the same on all. 
I think the word must certainly refer to Jire or heat. In 
India the exti'cme heat of the summer air is called luh ; 
and in England we have glow and glow-worm, as well as 
luke-warm ; besides lew and lowe in lowe-bell, a bell with a 
light placed inside, which was used for fishing at night. 
I suspect that the word may be connected with the 
Scythian Poi or Rhoi, which appears in the name of JRhoi- 
sakes, the “ftiend of Rhdi.” Rheo-mithres would have 
the same meaning ; but of Rhoi-metalkes and Rhoi-ikupori», 
I cannot even guess the meaning. I find Rhdsakis men- 
tioned as a noble Persian under Ochus, who was descended 
from one of the seven conspirators. There was also a 
Persian Rhoisakm at the battle of the Granicus. The 
word Loe must also be connected with the old Greek Aw/nj 
and the Sanskrit Lxtk, both signifying “ light,” and also 
with the Latin lux and luces. Lohita and Rokita are also 
used to denote the red colour of fire. Hence Agra, or 
“ fire,” is called Rohitaswa and Lohit&fwa, or the “ red 
steed” of Mars. The name was common in Persia as 
Rhodaspes. Iron, the metal now dedicated to Mars, is 
called Loha ; but as iron is not red, I conclude that bronze 
was the original metal which was considered emblematic 
of fire, its green and red tints resembling those of the 
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planet. Ayat also is another name for tro», but as may be 
inferred from the Latin ««, it must have been originally 
given to bronze. The full name of iron would appear to 
have been Kalayaa, or " black bronze,” to distinguish it 
from the well-known ayaa or aa. 

4. Maasbno. 

5. Skando-Eumaro. 

6. Bizaoo. 

All these three names are genuine titles of the Indian 
god of War, who is also known as Kdrtikcya. 

Mahdaena simply means a “ general,” or “ commander 
of an army.” 

Skanda-Kutndra is the “Prince Skanda.” Skanda is 
also used alone. 

Viaakha is the name of one of the two nymphs, or per- 
sonified asterisms, by whom the infant Skanda-Kum&ra 
was suckled. 

In all these representations the god of War carries a 
sword and a spear. From the latter weapon he derives 
his Indian names of Sakti-dhara and Sakti-pdni, or “ spear- 
holder,” and “ spear in hand,” just as the Homan Mars 
was called Quirinm from carrying a quiris, or “spear.” 
All of the three figures are standing to the front, as if on 
show. The Quirinal hill must have been named after the 
god Q^irinw who carried the quiria, and not the god after 
the hill, as usually stated. 

7. Orlagho, or Orthagnes. This name has been com- 
pared by Benfey with Verethragna, the Zoroastrian War- 
god. The Indian form of the name is Vritrahan, an ab- 
breviation of Vritraghan, which was a personification of 
Indraasthe “ cloud-striker,” or “ foe- killer.” The form 
of ghan is preserved in Amitm-ghdta, the Greek Amitro- 
chadea, and it is still used in the well-known name of the 
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Kachw&ha Rajputs as Kaehhapa-gh&ta, or tortoise-killers.” 
When Indra gave place to Ormazd, the warrior Vritra- 
ghan was made into a War-god, as Verethragna, which has 
been gradually contracted to Varahr&n and Bahr&m. It 
is possible that the name is preserved in the Roman Jupi- 
ter Feretrius. 

The name of Orlagno on the Kush&n coins I would cor- 
rect to Ordagno, on authority of the Saka names of Orthag- 
nes and Orthanes, as well as on that of its well-ascertained 
identification with Verethraghna. 

On the gold coins of Eanislika the god is represented 
armed with sword and spear, and wearing a helmet 
crowned by a bird with expanded wings, which Dr. Stein 
has identified with the bird Vdraghna. In the Bahrftm- 
Yasht the god Verethraghna is represented as “ flying 
with great flapping wings, the swiftest of the flying.”* 
The flapping wings of the bird are seen on the helmet of 
Ord<igno on the coins. 

As noticed above, I think it probable that the god of 
Victory, Verethraghna, maybe identified with the Roman 
Jupiter Feretrius, in whose temple all spolia opima were 
dedicated. This dedication alone would seem to indicate 
that Feretrius was a “ War-god.” If this identification be 
correct, then the Roman name must be earlier than the 
separation of the Eastern and Western Aryas, and the 
consequent degradation of Indra. Could the Sabine word 
quiris, “ a spear,” have any connexion with the common 
Indian word ch&rri, a “ stick or lance ” ? The Sabine words 
hirpus, a “ wolf,” and teba, a “ hill,” would seem to coun- 
tenance an Eastern connexion. 

8. Oaninda, or Vaninda, is a winged female figure 


‘ Spiegel, 103. 
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carrying a truphy-stand in her left hand, and holding out 
a wreath in her right hand. As the figure of Vaninda is 
a very close copy of the Greek Nik6, Dr. Stein has iden- 
tified her with the female genius Vananiti uparatat, or 
“ victorious superiority,” who is always joined with Vere- 
thraghna in the invocations of the Avesta. According to 
Haug, p. 217, the Vamnt Yaaht is “ a very short prayer 
addressed to the star Vanant, by which the Dasturs under- 
stand the Milky Way.” 

IV. — Mercurt. 5 
1. Oado or Vado. — 2. Abvoaspo. 

Oado, or Vado. The old Persian name for the “ wind ” 
was bdd, Sanskrit or as rendered on the coins in Greek 
OAAO = Vado. The element is appropriately repre- 
sented as a running figure with distended robes. The 
term b&d is often used in the composition of Persian names, 
as Badizes and Badres ; and, perhaps, also in Vasakes and 
Vagises, with the shorter form of Wah, the “ wind.” 

By the ancient Persians the planet Mercury was called 
Tigra or Tir, the “ arrow,” on accoimt of the rapidity of 
its motion. The river Tigris was so called for the same 
reason. Tigranes preserves the full name of the planet, 
and so also does Tigra-mitra, which is found in the War- 
dak Inscription. The shorter form of Tir is found in 
Tiridates and Tiribazus ; the former meaning “ given by 
Mercury,” and the latter the “ worshipper of Mercury.” 
It occurs also in Teri-teukhmes, or Tiri-takhma, “ strong 
as Mercury.” 

One of the commonest old names for the planet, both in 
India and in Persia, was Vayti, and this, I believe, is 
found in ’Oto'^ofoy, or Vayu-Bazu, the worshipper of 
Vayu, a Persian mentioned by Herodotus, ix. 115, us 
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having been sacrificed by the Apsinthians to their god 
Pleistorus. 

2. Arvoaspo, or Arhompo, This name is found only on 
a single specimen of Huvisbka, although it is not uncom- 
mon on the coins of Eanisbka. In both cases it is cor- 
ruptly spelt as APOOACnO, as the initial should 
clearly be A, making APOOACflO. I have already 
noticed a similar misspelling in OPAAPNO, for 
OPAAFNO. the OPOArNHC of the Saka series of 
kings. Dr. Stein is willing to accept the name as it 
stands for Lohardsp ; but I prefer tp consider it as a 
simple mistake. 

The type shows a bearded male figure standing beside 
a bridled horse, with two legs on the same side raised as 
if ambling. There are only two bearded figures in the 
whole series of these Eushkn coins, namely, AOPO, 
Athsho, the God of Fire, and OAAO, Vado or Biid, the 
God of Air or Wind. Both Arwa and Arha are Sanskrit 
names of Indra, and joined to Aipa would mean Indra’s 
steed,” that is the wind which brings the rain. A dif- 
ferent form of the name, known in Persia, was Frexatpet, 
or Prishadasvca, the “ Rain Steed ” ; but the commonest 
descriptive name for the wind was Gandha-vdha, or the 
“ Scent-wafter,” which is found on the coins in the form 
of Ganda-phara, or Gmdopluiree, or XJndopharree. The 
symbol of Mercury, 9, is placed on many of the coins of 
this king. 

The general of Ehusru II, who made his master a pri- 
soner, is named Gurdamtpet by the Emperor 
and Gundabunas by Theophanes. The first nftmo may 
perhaps be corrected to Gundanaepee^Qandhanaawa, the 
“ Scent Steed,” and the latter to Gundabaret, the "Scent- 
bearer.” 
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V. — Jupiter, h 
1. Mazoohano. — 2. Fhasro. 

In ancient India, as well as in ancient Persia, Hearen 
and Earth were the acknowledged parents of all creation. 
The Rain showers of the sky fertilised the earth, hence 
Heaven was called Parjanya, or the “ Rain-god,” or simply 
Parjan, the “ Impregnator.” Strabo (vv. 1 — 69) specially 
mentions that the Indians worshipped Zeus Ombrioa, that 
is, Indra, the Rain-giver. Similarly, in Persia, Ormazd 
himself was the creator,* who, as Bdran, the giver of Rain, 
fertilised the earth. But as the old Iranians had de- 
throned Indra, and adopted Ahummazda or Ormazd as 
the author of creation, we ought to find the name of 
Ormazd himself on the Zorocistrian coinage, and that of 
Parjanya on the Indian coinage of the Indo-Scythians. 
We do in fact find the names of MAZAOOANO and of 
♦APPO on the coins of Kanishka, and of ♦APPO on the 
coins of Huvishka. 

1. Mazdohano. I take this name to be the same as 
the Avesta Mazdaonho, the plural of Mazdao. Ormazd 
himself is simply the Ahura, who is called Mazdao, the 
author of the Mazdean religion. The two primeval prin- 
ciples of good and evil w ere united in Ahuramnzda him- 
self, the beneficent spirit being called Spenta-Mainyus, and 
the hurtful spirit Angro-Mainyus} In the Yasnu (West, 
189) these two spirits are called the “ two creators,” but 
they were not separate beings (p. 304), but spirits “ in- 
herent in his own nature.” Hence I infer that the two- 


* His nineteenth name was the Creator." — Darmestctor, 

ii. 25. 

’ West's lIuHy, p. 301. 

Hi 
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headed horse, which is ridden by Mazdaonho, may be in- 
tended to typify the two spirits of good and evil, which 
were inherent in the one supreme creator, Ormazd.^ As 
the lord of all, the Armenians called the planet Jupiter by 
his name. He is also said to be the father of the Amesha- 
Spentas, and of the powerful goddess Ashi-Vanguhi, whose 
mother was Spenta-Armaiti, or the “ Earth.” 

The name of the great Ahura is found in Orobazus, 
Orophernes, Orodes, and Hurodes. The name of Ormazd 
is found in Ormisdates, Oroimsdes, and fformisdas. ■ Baga, 
or “ the god, ’ is also used for Ormazd, as in Bagophanes, 
Bngopates, Bagasakes, &c. 

2. Pharro. Throughout the ancient world there ap- 
pears to have been a general belief that the great god of 
the firmament of Heaven was the author of all being, and 
that the Earth was the mother. In India we have this 
belief very clearly announced in the Vedas, with reference 
to Parjanya. Three hymns are addressed to him. In 
Rig Veda, vii. 101 — 6, it is said, “ He (Parjanya) rules 
as god over the whole world, he is the hfe of all that 
moves and rests.” Again in Rig Veda, v. 83, it is said, 
“ Praise Parjanya, worship him with veneration, for he, 
the roaring Hull, scattering drops, gives seed fruit to 
plants.” In the Atharta Veda, xii. 1 — 12, its full belief is 
announced, “ The Earth is the mother, and I am the son 
of the Earth ; Parjanya is the Father.”® 

h’rom Herodotus, iv. 59, we learn that the Scythians 
made the Earth the wife of Zens. So also at the present 
day the Russian Slavs worship Parun, the great god, the 
hu.sband of mother Earth. 

’ Hr. \\ i-st sii’igC'.ts “ ** yiri?;(la-uiiitin*Tj” i.f. — • 

llie two jiowers. 

- -Mux Mulltr, l.SO, 1H.3. l«.u. 
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In Greece the feeling was universal. In Athens newly 
married couples sacrificed to “ Heaven and Earth,” whose 
junction was called yafxtK, or “ wedding.” In the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries the Heaven and Earth were called by 
mystic names, he as''Yri^, or the “ Rain-god,” and she as 
Toma, or the mother “ who brings forth.” The same 
belief is frequently alluded to by the poets, as by .Sschylus 
(quoted by Athenseus, xiii. 73) : 

“ Then, too, the Earth feels lone, and longs for wedlock, 
And Rain, descending from the amorous air, 

Impregnates his de iring mate ; and she 
Brings forth delicious food for mortal men — 

Herds of fat sheep, and com.” 

So also Euripides speaks of Fata fityiTT}!, icat Atdr 

‘AiOt/p, 

“0 heavenly Aether, mighty Earth, 

He, that to gods and men gave birth, 

She, teeming mother, on whoso breast 
Heaven’s fertile rain-showers fall, 

From whence all living things spring forth, 

Both flower and fruit, both man and beast. 

Thee do mankind justly call 
Mother of all.’' 

The same feeling about Father Hcarcn and Mother 
Earth was also common to the Roman poets, as in Lucre- 
tius, de Rerum Nat. i. 151 ; 

“ Postremo peremit imbres ubi cos Riiter Aether 
In gremium Matris Terrui priocipitavit.” 

And also in Virgil, Georgia, ii. 325 : 

‘‘Turn pater omnipotens ftccundis imbribus Aether 
Conjugis in gremium Isetio descendit, et omues 
Magnus alit.” 

‘‘In fruitful showers Almighty Father Heaven 
Fulls on the bosom of bis happy spouse." 
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Having shown the wide extent of this belief in the 
ancient world, it now remains to prove that the god 
Pltarro of the coins is identical with the “ Rain-god ” 
Parjanya of the Aryan peoples. I find no trace of the 
uame in the Zoroastrian books. But though Indra was 
supplanted by Ahuramazda amongst the Iranians, yet the 
functions of the god of the firmament still remained, and 
Ormazd, the creator of the material world, possessed all 
the jwwcTs of Indra. As the bestower of all good things, 
he was the giver of the Rain that fertilised the Earth. It 
was by the agency of his son Tishtrya (the bright star 
Sirius) tliat he bestowed the Rains.® The Tir-yasht is 
dedicated to the propitiation of Tishtrya, the giver of 
Rain. At the present day the Heaven is called Bdrdn, 
the “ fertiliser,” from bdrish=T&m. 

Practically the name of Parjanya would have been 
shortencil to Parjan, just as Aranya and Hiranya became 
Aran and JItran. In this slightly altered form of Parjan 
1 think that I can recognise the god of Rain in the name 
of Parshan-datha, the son of Haman, the Pharsannrs of 
the Septuagint, and the Varaz-tad or Pharas-dates of the 
Armenians. Here we see that the j of Sanskrit becomes 
sh in Hebrew, s in Persian, and z in Armenian. In 
l‘haras-menes tbe « is still preserved. But just as cursus 
lM!eaine currus, so I infer that Pharsa became Pharra, 
with the final n of parjan retained as in Pirnmn-dates, 
Pliarim-bazus, Pharna-zathres, Pherendostas, &c. 

There are several myths connected with the union of 
Heaven and Earth. Thus in India Parjanya, or Parjan, 
«ith his rain dro})s blesses the earth with his si^ed {Pig 
Vrtfa, v. S3). In Greece, Zeus in a golden shower visits 


' Darnicstctcr, p- Hi-- ii- 1*7, 
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Danae (dry earth), who gives birth to Perseus, i.e. as in 
Persian to barz=:(nr6po^=“ seed,” who thus becomes the 
conqueror of Medusa ; in Sanskrit, mrityus, or “ death.” 

The god Pharro is represented on the coins as a male 
figure, with sword, or sceptre, or sometimes with both ; 
and always with a winged head-dress. In his right 
hand he generally holds a flat, shallow vessel, with some 
sprouts of com rising upwards. Mr. P. Gardner calls this 
a vessel of fre. In my opinion the vessel contains shoots 
of gruicing com, of which Pharro, the Rain-god, is the 
begetter. On some coins the god holds a small bag, 
which Mr. Gardner calls a purse. I take it for a bag of 
seed-com, as one of my coins shows the small seeds inside 
the bag. On a single specimen I find the coin with the 
bag entirely surrounded by branches of foliage, which I 
take to denote a vegetable creation. 

As an illustration of the significance of the vessel with 
cora-shoots I can quote the fact that at the New Year’s 
Festival still held at Yazd-i-KJMst, one of the last strong- 
holds of Zoroustrianism, every house “ has a dish of green 
corn ready for the feast of No-roz. The seeds are sown 
some w'eeks before, so that they might grow up green 
ready for the New Year’s Festival.” ^ 

The same shallow dish of springing com is also repre- 
sented on some of the coin.s of the Earth-goddess Ardokh- 
sho, and notably on some silver coins of the Saka kings 
Azas and Azilises. On these last the goddess carries the 
dish ill her extended right hand, and a palm-branch rest- 
ing on her lolt shoulder. Mr. P. Gardner hesitates to 
identify this figure, and suggests a city {?). But the 
date-palm is surely intended for a symbol of abundance. 

' I'diiiH.d) Illiixtriitcd Jlwit'Ane, January, 1800, p. 826. 

Travels,” by Mr. Theodore Bent. 
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As a last illustration of the connection of Fharro with 
the Earth-goddess, I can quote the engraved gem in my 
own possession on which the figures of Pharro and Ar- 
dokhsho are standing together with a child beside them. 
He has the winged head-dress and the dish of sprouting 
com, while she carries the cornucopiae [PI. XXL 16]. 
Similar representations of the Earth-goddess will be re- 
ferred to presently. The junction of the two figures on 
the same seal writh the child, and the cornucopia) and the 
dish of growing com, I take to be a clear declaration that 
the figures represent the Heaven and the Earth as the 
creators of all things living. 

On the Indo-Scythian coins the Creator is known only 
as Pharro ; but he was also commonly known as Baga, or 
“the God,” which the Greeks frequently changed to 
Mega for euphony. Thus we have Pharaabazus, Baka- 
bazus, and Megabyzas ; Pherendostes, Megadostes, and 
Bagosakes ; Pharnapates, Bagupates, and Megabates. 


VI. — Venus Genetrix, Wipe of the Lord of 
Heaven, 9; The Earth = Demeter. 


1. Ardoksho. — 2. Shaobeobo. — 8. Rm&. 

4. Kanaia, Nana. I = Ishtab = Peesephone. 

(Nanaia, wife of the Lord of Hades. 


1. In treating of Pharro, the Hain-god of the Firma- 
ment whose showers fertilised the earth, 1 have somewhat 
anticipated the functions of the Earth-goddess. In the 
Vedas she is named Aramati, and in the A vesta Armaiti. 
But neither of these names is found upon the coins, which 
give only Ardokhsho, or APAOXPO- I have described 
the figure of the Earth as represented on my seal, which 
gives the figuies of Pharro and the Earth and their child 
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and their symbols. On another seal in my possession a 
similar female figure, with a child, is labelled in corrupt 
Greek t>OOrAO, or Skao Gao, or “Queen Earth” 
(PI. XXI. 16). Gao is one of the Avesta names for the 
Earth. On a second seal which has been published by 
Mr. King (PI. IV. fig. 12, Antique Gems), in my PI. XXL 
fig. 17, I find a similar female figure with child, labelled 
in Chaldeo-Pahlavi characters, Arman-diikhta, or “ Queen 
Armau,” that is, the “ Earth.” Here, then, we have a 
direct proof that the female figure on the coins, which is 
labelled Ardokltsho, is actually an impersonation of the 
Earth- goddess. 

The female figure named Ardokhsho is represented in 
two positions, either sitting or standing. When standing 
she usually carries a large cornucopi®, which she appears 
to grasp with both hands. On a single specimen she 
carries the cornucopim in her left hand, and holds out a 
wreath in her right hand. This last type is also that of 
the coin with the shorter legend of Dokksho. On a few 
rare specimens a flat dish filled with fruits, or young 
shoots of com, is placed in the field near the feet of the 
goddess.® As a sitting figure she is seated on a high- 
backed throne, holding a comucopi® in her left hand, 
and a wreath in her extended right hand. This seated 
figure is almost an exact copy of the goddess Demeter on 
the copper coins of Azas. 

The derivation of the name of Ardokhsho has not yet 
been ascertained ; but as the shorter form of Doksho is 
found upon a few coins, and as Dakshii is one of the 
Sanskrit names of the earth, I think that the name may 


‘ Both Amos viii. 1, and Jeremiah \lviii. 82. speak of a 
** basket of summer fruits.” 
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stand for Arta-daksfui or Ard daksha, which thus became 
Arddksha by the coalescing of the two d’s. One of the 
Queens of Armenia, the wife of Pdp, was named Zarman- 
difkht, and Artadukhta was the Queen of Ardashir I. the 
Sassanian. That Ardokhiho represents the Goddess of the 
Earth, the Prithivi of the Indians and the Sperita Armaiti 
of the ancient Persians is certain. According to Haug 
p. 150, Armaiti created the material world, but Ormazd 
was the soul of it. As the mother of all she was the 
Magna Bea of the Mazdeans, and might thus have been 
called Arto-dukhta. 

It is to this Venus, the bride of Heaven, and the 
mother of all things living, that Lucretius makes his 
noble address in the opening of his poem : — 

“ Aeneaddm genitrix, hominnm divdmqne volnptas, 

Alma Venus coeli subter labentia signs 
Qusa mare navigemm, quae terras frugiferenteis 
Concelebras ; per te quoniam genus omne animantnm 
Concipitur, visitqne exortum lamina Solis : 

Te, Dea, te fugiunt ventei, te nubila eodi, 

Adventumque tuum ; tibi suaveis dndala teUus 
Summittit flores ; tibi rident sequora ponti, 

Placatumque nitet diffuse iumine coelum." 

“ 0 genial Venus, joy of gods and men, 

Mother of Rome, who, as the seasons roll, 

Fillest the ship-starred sea and eom-elad earth, 

Through thee all living beings have their birth. 

Spring into life, and hail the glorious Sun. 

At thy approach the winds and clouds disperse, 

The daedal Earth puts forth her sweetest flowers, 

Rough ocean laughs, and well-pleased Heaven beams 
Without a speck to dim his smiling face.” 

The planet Venus was called Andhid or Nanaia. She 
is the Venus Urania who was added to the Zoroastrian 
creed by Artax^rxes Mnemon. The Earth-goddess was 
the Zir-Banit, or Zir-genetrix, the wife of Be! Mn'odach, 
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just as Deraeter, the wife of Zeus, was the mother of 
Persephone. 

2. Shahrewar, or t»AOPHOPO of the coins, whose 
full Avesta name of Kshathra-mirya, Prof. Darmesteter 
(I. lx.) translates as “perfect sovereignty,” while Haug 
calls it (p. 306) “possessihn, wealth.” But both agree 
that he was the “ God of Wealth,” and the *• Lord of 
Metals.” In this capacity he agrees exactly with the 
Indian Kiivera, the King of the Yakshas, and the God of 
Piches. In modern times Knvtra is represented as de- 
formed, from a perverse derivation of his name from Kn 
= “ bad ” and tcra — “ body.” But in early times the 
Yaksha Kuyera was noted for the comeliness of his per- 
son, as we learn from the story of Sakya Sinha's first 
appearance as an ascetic at Rajngriha, when the people 
wondered who he could be. “ Some took him for Siva, 
some for Brahma, and some for Vaisravana ” (or Kuvera, 
whose patronymic was Vaisravana).* The comeliness of 
his personal appearance is further vouched for by one of 
the sculptures of the Bharhut Sttipa (see my Stupa of 
Bharhut, PI. XXII. fig. 1, p. 21). His statue is duly 
labelled Kttpiro Takho.^^ In the Vishnu Purana he is 
called “ King of Kings,” and the same title is given to 
him by the poet Kalid&s in his Meghaduta, slok. 3. 

As metals and wealth are dug out of the earth, Kuvera 

’ Hardy, ilanual of Biuldhisin, p. 2y. Mi. Beal also notes 
bow 500 Rishis, flying through the air, mistook Buddha for 
Vaisravana, the god of Riches. — Bahyl. and Oriental Record, 
V. 87. 

The change in the meaning of name of Kin-era I would 
attribute to the period of Greek ascendancy in N. India, when 
some attempt may have been made to identify the Indian 
Kill-era, the worker in metals, with the lame Hophaistos, the 
Greek god of Metal-Working ; hence k>i — “ earth” was altered 
to fcM — “ bad.” 
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was appropriately made the son of Ira-vira, or the 
“Earth” by Visravana (or Wessawan). He was there- 
fore called Airavira, or the Earth’s son, and as he was the 
grandson of Pulastya, he was also called Paulastya, or in 
the spoken form Paulast or Paulat. As all these names 
recall those of the Greek go 1 Ploutos, who was the son of 
lasion by Demefer (the Earth), it seems to me highly 
probable that the Indian mj th of the god of Wealth had 
been known in Greece as early as the time of Hesiod. 

From this account it appears that Shahreicar or K>-ha- 
tra-rairya, the “ genius of metals and the giver of 
wealth,” is identical with the Indian Airavira or Kurera. 

3. Ride, PIAH, is a female figure, armed with hel- 
met, spear, and shield, like the Greek Athene, and the 
exact counterpart of the male Shahreirar.^^ The similarity 
of the equipment suggests some connexion between the 
two figures, and as the malfe figure is the god of Wealth, 
I take the female figure to be the Goddess of Fortune, 
under the Indian name of Itiddhi, The Zoroas- 

trian representative of Fortune is the goddess Ashi-vanguhi, 
whom Haug calls the “ Spirit of Fortune." This name 
is now corrupted to Aalii-ishany, and the goddess is iden- 
tified with Lalshmi by the Parsi priests. The connexion 
between Wealth and Fortune is shown by the Indian 
names of SrUl for Kuvera, and of Sri for Lakshmi. 

Having read the Greek name as Ride, PIAH, my 
attention was struck by a remark of Prof. Darmesteter ** 
that, “ ashi is not the feminine adjective of nsha, but is 
ar-\-ti, and means hhakti, or piety.” I saw at once that 
the Sanskrit Iliihlhi might become Ai’fldhi or Arti, the 


'' Brit. Mu.i. r lit., sxviii. 20. 
West's Huitij. 184. 


'■* ii. 270, note. 
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original of Ashi. Now Ruldni was the wife of Kuvera, 
and Ashi-raugnhi only means the “ good Ashi" or Arti 
or iddhi. She was the daughter of Ahura-inazda and 
Armaiti (the Earth), and the ancient Persians prayed to 
her for wealth, for victory, and for children. She is 
described as riding in a chariot, and there is a doubtful 
allusion to “ her shining wheel.” At least Spiegel thus 
translates the passage in the Yusht (ii. 118], which 
Prof. Darmesteter refers to her loud sounding chariot 
(ii. 119). Perhaps the round object which I have de- 
scribed above as a shield may be the wheel of fortune. 
The symbol had already appeared on one of the coins of 
King Moas, as a real wheel with radiating spokes, while 
on the coin of Huvishka the round object seems to be 
solid like a shield. 

As Ride, or L iddhi, is an undoubted Indian name, it 
seems to me highly probable that the names of her mother 
Ardokhsho and her brother Shaoreoro must also be of 
Indian origin, as I have already suggested, by deriving 
the former from Sanskrit Dakshd, the “ Earth,” and the 
latter from Airarira, the earth’s son. 

4. Nana, or Nanaia, the Babylonian Venus, was one 
of the most ancient deities of the East. Her statue had 
been carried off from Erech by Kudur-Nahundi, king of 
Elam, 2300 years b.c.*^ In Assyria she was worshipped 
as Ishtar, in Phcenicia as Astarte, and the planet Venus is 
still called Ashlar by the Mendeans, and Nani by the 
Syrians. Her worship was foreign to the original Maz- 
deism of Zoroaster; but during the reign of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, b.c. 404 — 361, her statues were set up in 
Babylon, Susa, and Ekbatana, when her worship was also 


'* Geo. Smith, Assyrian Diseoreria. p. 223 
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introduced among the Persians and Bactrians on the east, 
and to Damascus and Sardis on the west. In Persia her 
cult was taught in the Aban Yasht, where she is described 
under the name of Ardri-Sura-Anahita. She is the 
Anaitis of the Greeks, and the Nana or Nanaia of Persian 
history and of the Indo-Scythian coins. As the Persian 
name for the planet Venus is Zarah, the adoption of the 
name of Anahid shows that her worship was a foreign 
addition to the original cult. 

In the A vesta Anhi-Sura-Anahita is “ the high, power- 
ful, undefiled spring of water ’’ which flows down from 
heaven upon the earth. Her statue is described as carried 
forth in a standing position, and some details of her dresr 
are given. In her hand she carried a baresma or barsor... 
On the coins Nanaia carries a peculiar symbol or sceptre, 
which may perhaps be intended for her barsom. Her 
golden crown is mentioned, but in the coins there is only 
a lunar crescent. This crescent, however, connects her 
with the moon, which agrees with the general opinion of 
antiquity. A bilingual inscription at Athens translates 
Abd Tamt by Artemidorus, and she is called Tanata in 
the cuneiform inscription of Artaxerxes. Plutarch says : 
" Artemis quam vocant Anaitida,” and Hesychios says 
was the Persian name of Artemis, i.e. Zarah. 
In the Aban Yasht it is said that she presided over the 
birth of children, and that women in labour prayed to her 
for a happy delivery. Here, then, she appears as Juno 
Lucina. By the Assyrians she was accounted the 
daughter of the moon-god. All connexion with the 
moon appears to be dropped in the Aban Yasht ; and yet 
we have the lunar crescent preserved on all the Indo- 


Id 


Hyde. 04, 
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Scytbian coins of Nanaia. Perhaps the crescent is meant 
in the description of her “ well-made crown in the shape 
of a ratha with fillets streaming down.” But I should 
prefer to identity the ratha with her sceptre, which is 
sometimes represented with pendent fillets. 

On some rare coins of Huvishka Nano is connected with 
Oksho, the two deities standing side by side and facing 
each other. As Okstu> is certainly the god of Death, this 
connexion would seem to point to the identification of 
Natto with Persephone, the Queen of Hades. It is perhaps 
not impossible that the Assyrian myth of the “ Descent 
of Astarte into Hades ” may have been the original of 
the famous Bape of Persephone from the field of Henna. 

On other coins Nano is represented as Arietnis, holding 
a bow in the left hand, and with her right hand drawing 
an arrow from the quiver at her back. One coin of this 
type has a corrupt legend, which may be read doubtfully 
as ZEIPO or ZERO for Zahra, the Persian name of 
Venus. 

On a single coin and on two gems she is represented 
sitting on a lion. The legend on the coin is simply 
NANO, but both of the gems have an unread legend, 
♦PEIX'jAAh, Phreikhoadi, which seems to offer some 
sort of approximation to the name of Persephone. As 
Homer calls her vnoivtj, the “ terrible,” Persephone might 
be compared with the fierce goddess Durga, who is well 
known as Sinha-rathi, because she is represented “riding 
on a lion.” As Durga was called Kumari, or the 
“ maiden,” so also Persephone was generally known as 
the <ropi;, or virgin goddess. In fact xbpj/ or xoo/u/ is 
the same word as the Sanskrit Kumari, which in its 


“ Abiin Yasht, 1518. 
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spoken fonn becomes Kuari. I would suggest also that 
the title of Despoina, which was applied to Persephone as 
“ mistress of the lower world,” may have been originally 
Dis-potnia, or “ wife of Dis,” as poiita would appear to be 
only a contraction of -Trorvia, or Sanskrit a “ wife.” 

On two very curious copper coins the Kushin king 
Huvishka is represented kneeling before the goddess Nana, 
who is standing as usual. Behind her is inscribed her 
name NANA, and round the king’s hand is inscribed his 
title of PAP PAr(AN) — or King of kings. Above is an 

incomplete legend beginning OMOIAFOrCU 

Here there is no doubt of the Indian origin of the title, 
which is clearly Jiaja Rajanam, and not the Persian 
SMhdnu S/idh. 

As the brightest star in the hea**en8 the planet Venus 
was called barez or harzin, the “ brilliant," Sanskrit bhraj, 
and her name was very common among Persian ladies. 

The goddess Nana or Narnia was closely conne<-ted 
with the god Okslio, as she is represented standing beside 
him on several gold coins, both large and small. From 
their positions facing each other they must certainly be 
husband and wife. In this case Nanaia will represent 
Persephone as Queen of the Lower World, or Hades, 
Except on one coin she is always represented standing, 
and fully clad, with a crescent on her head. In one hand 
she (jarries a peculiar short sceptre, which appears to be 
surmounted with the forepart of a deer. In the other 
hand she carries a small vessel holding some uncertain 
objects. The union of the goddess Nana with the god of 
the lower world is confirmed by Strabo, who saw the 
statues of Anaitis and Onianos placed together in the 
same temple. Omanos is the Greek form of the Avesta 
VohtDnano, in Sanskrit Bn1m-\-manas or &n-\-mana&, who 
was the Indinti Yamn,n\ Judg£of Hades. His title of 
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Dharma Raja has the same meaning as the Avesta name. 
He must also be identified with the Roman Summanus. 
The name of Omams is not found on the coins ; but us 
Oksho is represented with a club and tioose, we know that 
Yarna is indicated. Summanus is directly identified with 
Pluto and Dispiter, by Martial and Arnobius. 

The usual legend on the gold coins is either NANAIA 
or NANA or NANO; but it is extended to NANA 
PAO or PAO NANA. With this royal title of “ Queen 
Nana ” she generally carries a sword in addition to the 
sceptre. 

A new type shows the goddess full}' clad, holding a 
bow in her left hand, and drawing an arrow from a quiver 
at her back. This representation fully confirms her 
identification with Artemis. The same figure is found on 
an unique coin of Azas. 

Another type shows the goddess .sitting on a lion, with 
the crescent on her head, and her peculiar sceptre in her 
hand. This is one of the common representations of the 
Indian goddess Devi, the wife of Siva, who is therefore 
called Sin/ia-vdliini, or the “lion-rider.” Siva in the form 
of Yama is the god of the Lower Regions, like Oksho. 
Homer calls Persephone itraivi'i, “ the terrible,” and the 
Indian Deri is also called Bhaw&ni, “ the terrible.” 

The Babylonian account of the “ Descent of Ishtar into 
Hades ” may be compared with the Greek account of the 
Rape of Persephone, and her consequent descent into 
Hades. 

The planet was generally known as malkat shaicatna, or 
the “ Queen of Heaven.” Amongst others we have 
Barsine, the widow of Meninon and mistress of Alexander, 
and Stateira, the eldest daughter of Darius, who was also 
called Barsine, a name derived from bercz, “ brilliant,” a 
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title of the planet Venus. It seems, therefore, not im- 
probable that the Greek Persephone, or Phersephone, may 
be only the Persian Barsaphanes. I find no personal 
names connected with Nanaia — ^perhaps because it was of 
foreign origin. But Bidukht was another Persian name 
according to Hyde (p. 90), which was probably in common 
use, as it is found in the same way as other female .names, 
as Arta~dukhta, Azerniidukhi, Purandukht, and Armandukht. 
Perhaps the female names of Parysatis and Pharsicis may 
be made up from the title of Berez, or Venus, “the 
bright." Orsflirtm,' the daughter of Mithridates Eupator, 
may also be referred to beres. 

5. Zeiro, or Zero, is found only on one coin, which is 
in the British Museum. As the same figure on other 
coins is named Nano, the corrupt legend is most probably 
intended for Zahra, the Persian name of Venus, or rather 
of Artemis, as the goddess is armed with bow and quiver. 
The wife of Haman was named Zahra, which in the 
Septuagint is rendered by Sdsara, ^uaapa. Omitting 
the initial syllable, this is the same name. 

VII. — Saturn, b 

1. Herasilo. — 2. Oksho. — 3. Sarapo. — 4. Horon. — 

6. Okhsho. — 6. Oaksho. — 7. Omanos. — 8. Sapal or Sabel. 

1- Herakilo, or Herakles. On a single gold coin, 
and on several rare copper coins, there is a naked standing 
figure, armed with a lion’s skin and club, and inscribed 
HPAKIAO. The figure on the gold coin is clearly a 
rude copy of some one of the many known statues of 
Herakles. On the copper coins the attitude and the 
position of the club are varied. 

2. Oksho, OKPO, is a standing figure, evidently sug- 
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gested by tbat of Herakles. But the figure has now 
become an Indian god with three beads and four arms. 
With one hand he grasps a club, which rests on the 
ground; the second hand holds a trident; the third a 
thunderbolt ; and the fourth a water-vesseL (Huvishka.) 

A second representation of Oksho, also with three heads 
and four arms, shows him os a naked mendicant with 
trident, damara or drum, chakra or wheel, and deer. This 
is the Phallic Siva. (Huvishka.) 

A third representation of Oksho, with one head and 
four arms, shows him carrying trident, drum, and water- 
vessel, and holding a deer. This is the common form on 
the coins of Kanishka. 

A fourth representation of Oksho shows the god with 
one head and two arms, carrying the trident, and the 
jMsa or noose on coins of Yasu Deva. 

A fifth representation of Oksho shows the god with one 
head and two arms, armed with trident and noose, 
standing in front of the humped bull Nandi. (Yasu 
Deva.) 

A sixth is similar to the last, but the head of the bull 
is turned round, boustrophedon. (Yasu Deva.) 

A seventh shows the god with three heads and four 
arms, standing in front of the bull Nandi. Some two- 
headed figures also have four arms. 

3. Sarapo is represented both sitting and standing. The 
former type occurs only on the small gold coins, but the 
figure corresponds so closely with that of the Greek Plu- 
tda that there can be no doubt it is intended for the king 
of the Lower World. He is represented with a modins on 
his head, as described by Suidas, seated on a throne, with 
• aeeptre in his left hand and a “ noose ” in his right hand. 
It is not a mreath, but is the regular Indian pita, or 
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“ noose,” from which Tania gets his titles of past and 
pdsi-pdna, or “ noose-in-hand.” 

On the larger coins Sarapo is represented as a standing 
figure with a simple head-dress, and a short sceptre or rod 
in his left hand. His right hand is extended with fore- 
finger pointing, as shown in the figures of Miiro and Mao, 
but it is empty. 

Both Porphyry and Suidas say that Sarapis presided over 
the “ invisible world.” Suidas adds that the statue of 
Sarapis bore on its head a measuring vessel, and in the 
hand a cubit, or measuring rod for fathoming the depth 
[of the Nile].'® Diodorus calls him the Egyptian Pluto. 
Porphyry couples Serapis with Hekatd. No derivation has 
yet been found for the name, but it seems not impossible 
that the name may be identical with Sarava, one of 
the titles of the Indian Siva (? Sartm-pa = Lord of all). ) 
Perhaps Sarapis may represent “ Time,” and would thus 
symbolize the annual rise and fall of the Nile, as well as 
the gradual growth and decay of heat, and its renewal 
every year. Sarpa, the serpent which renews its skin, is 
known to the languages of India, Greece, and Borne. 1 
would identify Sarapis with the Greek Minos, the Indian 
Tama or Dharma liaja, and the Zoroastrian BaJtman or 
Vohmano, all of whom sat to judge the dead. Vohumano 
/ in fact is described as “rising finm a golden throne to 
welcome the souls of the dead into Paradise.” 

4. HSron, tUPOH, and 5, Okhsho, OKPO, are found only 
on two very rare coins ; the latter, in fact, I believe to be 
unique. I couple them together because the two figures 
are exactly alike. Both are bearded ; each has a modiu* 


" Prichard, Eifyptinn Mythology, 93. 

'* Haag, 255. 


“ Prichard, 91. 
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on his head, each holds a sceptre in his leit hand, and each 
points downward with his right hand. Perhaps both 
may refer to the god of water, of which the modim, or 
water vessel, would be a symbol. In this view the name 
of Hdron might be compared with Varum, the Indian god 
of water, while that of Okhsho might be referred to Akshara, 
or Akkra, a name of Siva, which in the Vedas is also used 
to designate “ water.” 

These are mere guesses, but of the next I cannot even 
make a guess'. 

6. Oakksko or Vakhsho, 0AX1>0. This figure differs 
entirely from OXI^O as well as from 0K1>0, so that there 
is no possibility of the legend being blundered. The 
figure is that of an old man holding a long sceptre in his 
right hand, and carrying what looks like a dolphin or fish 
in his left hand. If I could be sure as to the fish or dol- 
phin, I should he inclined to accept the figure as the god 
of the “ Ocean.” 

7. Omanos, AMANOZ, is coupled by Strabo [xv. 3. 15] 
as being placed with AnditU in a common shrine. He 
must therefore be Hades, the lord of the Under World. 
The name of Omanoa has already been identified by Hang 
(p. 255) with Vohumano or Bakman, who is described as 
rising from his throne to welcome the souls of the dead. 
As the name means the “ right-minded,” in Sanskrit Su- 
-b manaa or Sumati, in Greek Eumenes, this form of the god 
is clearly the same as the Indian Tatna, or Judge of the 
Lower World, and the Roman Summanus, or Pluto.^** His 
name is not found on the coins, but as the god is repre- 
sented with cltA and noose under the name of Oks/io we 

** Stimmanus is directly identified with Pluto and Dispiter 
by Martial and Amobius. The Indian Yama is also named 
SittnoH, or the “ Killer,” from Min, to kill. 
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know that Dharma Raja is intended, which is one of 
Yama’s titles. 

8. Sapal or Sobol. The name of Sapol does not occur 
on any of the Kush&n coins, although it appears on most 
of the Saka coins. It is found in the name of Sopalekes, 
whom I believe to be the same as Zamol-xis or Gebel-eises, 
to whose realm the dead were supposed to go (Herod, iv. 
94). ZoTnol and Qd>el appear to be only variant forms of 
Sapol. The word is, no doubt, connected with the San- 
skrit Sami, a “ corpse,” from which Siva received his 
title of Sa/ooTo, or “ receiver of the dead.” It is also con- 
nected with the Latin sepelio and aepulcnm, and with the 
Hebrew Sheol, or Shaul, as Qesenius writes it. The 
country occupied by the Saka Scythians received the 
general name of Zabulistan, and their capital was called 
Siffol. But the name was very widely spread over all the 
countries between the Indus and the Euphrates. Thus 
we learn from Tacitrs (Anruil. xii. 18) that when the 
Parthian king, Glotarzes, arrived at Mount Sambulaa he 
sacrificed to Hercules, the principal god, whose shrine was 
on the mountain. Pliny also {Nat. Hist. vi. 27) calls the 
same hill Mount Kamhalidus. Omitting the epenthetic 
Oreek m before b, we get Sabula and Kabala as the actual 
name of the hill, in which I recognise the two forms given 
by Herodotus of Zamol-xis and Gebel-eises. On some rare 
Indo-Scythian coins I find the name of Sapal-ases. I 
^hink, therefore, that this g[od, who was worshipped on 
the mountain of Sambulos, was actually Hercules himself, 
whose name is not otherwise mentioned by Herodotus. 

In the curious legend of the “ Descent of Ishtar into 
Hades,” the god or king of Hades is called Iskdlla, a name 
which is clearly identical with Sakai, and, therefore, with 
Sapal. As I have already shown that Herakles, as Nergal, 
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was the god of the dead, it follows that he must be the 
same god as Iskalla or Sapal. Hence we see how easy it 
was for Herakles, the god of Death, to be the victor in all 
encounters. ^ 

The name of Sapal or Sapar is found in every country 
occupied by people of Scythian race, from the Sapamian 
Hyrkani on the Caspian, to the Sabellian Hirpini on the 
Tiber, who worshipped Sancns, the Samnite Hercules. In 
Ariana we have the names of Sapaleizes, Spalahora, and 
Spalirises, and the Spartani of Zapaortene. In the West 
we have Sparamizea and Farmizes, Sparadokus, Spartokns, 
and Spartacos. In another form we have Skolopitus, 
king of the Skoloti, and the more contracted forms of 
Saulius and Sanloe. In both countries the wolf was 
called hirhu and hurk, and a bull teha and tiha. 

Boddha. 

The coins with the figure of Buddha are extremely 
rare. He is represented both standing and sitting, hut 
only on the coins of Kanishka. The gold coin, which is 
nniqne, was found in the Stfipa at Ahin>posh, near Jela- 
labad, and two copper pieces were found in Ventura’s 
Manikyala Stfipa. These three are all of the standing 
type. I have obtained only three specimens of the sitting 
type during my long career. 

On the gold coin the legend is simply BOAAO = 
Buddha. 

On the copper coins the legend is longer, and is rather 
difficult to read, as the latter part is reversed in boostro- 
phedon order. Beginning at the upper left hand I read 
CAKAMA, continued from the lower right in reverse 
order, NOBOYAO- For this reading I am indebted to 
Mr. Bapson. 
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On left CAKAMA. 

On right OAYOBON. 

The copper coins are in three sizes, like those of 
Eanishka’s money generally (see AriuTta Antiqm, xiii. 1, 
2, 3 ; see also Thomas’s Prinaep's Antiquitita, PL VII. fig. 
21, and Journal Bengal Aaiatie Society, 1845, Plate H., 
fig. 7). 

In the same Plate, fig. 6, 1 have given a specimen of the 
seated Buddha. 

These figures are of some interest as they are the earliest 
known representations of Buddha. They would also seem 
to have heen the original representations, as all the Indian 
figures follow the same types. 
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